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Che GCruth about Burma. 
———_———_— 


On the Ist January, 1886, it was officially proclaimed that the 
territories formerly governed by King Thebaw should no longer be 
under his rule, and by a decree of annexation in the name of her 
Majesty, and dated 26th February, those territories were formally 
added to the Indian Empire. Since that date there has been constant 
and increasing fighting between the British troops and the native 
Burmese ; and to-day, in spite of a huge army, and of constant rein- 
forcements, there seems very little probability of early peace. Disease 
is killing more of our soldiers than fall in fight; and we are, by war 
and famine, destroying thousands of the Burmese. The Worning Post 
of November 29th says : 

‘*For the moment it is not mere dacoity that the English General has 
to contend against, as the reports from all parts of the country show, 
but an irregularly organised, though in its way somewhat formidable, 
rebellion.” 

In truth the armed resistance has never been ‘mere dacoity”, 
though dacoits are so natural in these semi-savage countries that 
dacoity will always count for much in troublous times. It is the 
resistance to the invading foreigner. I propose in these pages at 
least to try to explain how this shocking state of things has arisen. 


Burma is the country lying in South-east Asia, in the region 
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beyond the Brahmapootra, between Siam and the Bay of Bengal, 
running up the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) river valley; touching on its 
north-east the lower provinces of Bengal and Assam, and stretching 
up to China on the north-west. Part of Burma, consisting of the 
lower valley of the Irrawaddy, with its delta and a long flat strip 
stretching down the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, was annexed 
by the East India Company—first Arakan and Tenasserim—under 
Lord Amherst in 1826, and Pegu in 1852, and the whole of those 
countries has since been known as British Burma. It has an area 
of about 88,556 square miles, and in 1881 had a population of 
33 million persons. It was included under the government of the 
Bengal Presidency. , 

Until this year British Burma thus took in the valley of the 
Irrawaddy to a line just north of Thayet-myo, in the Prome district of 
the Pegu division. After thirty years of British rule in British Burma 
there are scarcely any roads outside the chief towns. The only 
railways are a narrow-guage line from Rangoon to Prome of 161 
miles, which has been opened about ten years, and another incom- 
plete line to Tounghoo of about the same length. 

Upper Burma, which we have just annexed, is bounded on the 
west by Arracan, and the petty States of Tipperah, Munnipore, 
and Assam, from which countries it is separated by lofty mountain 
ridges; on the south, by Pegu; onthe north, by Assam and Thibet; 
and on the east, by China. It is about 540 miles long from north to 
south, and about 420 miles broad, with an area of 96,000 square miles. 

The native Burmese are inferior to the Hindus and Chinese in arts, 
manufactures, and industries. In religion they are Buddhists. Their 
government was a pure despotism, the king at his mere will dispen- 
sing torture, imprisonment, or death. The title of the King of 
Burma, as written by Thebaw himself, ran:—‘‘The Burmese 
Sovereign of the rising sun who rules over the country of Thuna- 
paranta and the country of Tambadeepa with all the other great 
dominions and countries, and all the umbrella-bearing chiefs of the 
East, whose glory is exceeding great and excellent, the master of the 
king elephant Gaddan, the lord of many white elephants, the lord of 
life, the eminently just ruler”. 

At the close of the first Burmese war in 1826, which was very 
fierce and lasted nearly two years, a treaty was made which stipu- 
lated for a Resident, with suitable guard, to represent the Indian 
Government at Mandalay, but difficulties about “boots” arose, the 
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King of Ava requiring that the British Resident should not wear boots 
in his presence. After repeated failures to get over etiquette the 
Indian Government abandoned its attempt to maintain a representa- 
tive at the capital. Regular diplomatic intercourse, after an endeavor 
to establish the Resident at Rangoon, was altogether suspended 
in 1839. 

One fruitful source of complaint was that of alleged encroachments 
by the Burmese upon our Arakan frontier which had “never been 
precisely defined”, and the debateable portions of which were “ very 
mountainous and difficult of access”. 

Holding that the recent annexation of Upper Burma is in the 
highest degree unjust and indefensible, I think it not unimportant to 
look at what was done in procuring the annexation in Dec., 1852. 
No immediately useful purpose would be served by trying to restate 
the events prior to the war in 1824. Except that it may be noted 
that this first Burmese war cost us about 20,000 lives, chiefly from 
disease, and an expenditure of £14,000,000. The Burman loss of 
life and treasure is unknown, except that in battle the slaughter was 
great. The second war grew out of the desire to annex, which has 
been so potent a factor in our Indian extensions. Excuse for war is 
always easy when war is desired. It was alleged that the Burmese 
authorities at Rangoon had in 1852 unjustly fined the captain of a 
brig for alleged ill-treatment of his crew, and that the Burmese had 
also unjustly fined the master of a Chittagong trading vessel for 
alleged cruelty to a pilot. A British ship of war was sent to the 
mouth of the Irrawaddy to demand £920 and an apology. The 
Burmese removed their offending Governor from Rangoon, and his 
successor professed to desire to negotiate. The British commander, 
though he reported to the Indian Government ‘that he had no doubt 
the King of Ava and his Government meant to deal fairly”, blockaded 
Rangoon, and in the night seized the Yellow Ship, the Burmese 
royal yacht, and indeed the only vessel belonging to the King. 
This, not unnaturally, provoked the Burmese, who on our attempting 
to tow the vessel out to sea fired from the Rangoon forts. The 
English now raised their demands to £100,000 and an apology from 
the Burmese court. The King of Burma wrote a temperate letter, 
which the English did not even answer, and the second Burmese war 
commenced. Even supposing the Governor of Rangoon to have been 
utterly in the wrong in fining the two British captains, there was 


no case for war. ‘All the parties to the suits,” writes Richard 
B2 
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Cobden, “‘were British subjects; the Governor of Rangoon had not 
been adjudicating in matters in which Burmese interests, as opposed 
to those of foreigners, were at stake, and the Ava Government 
promised reparation”. And our own representative wrote: ‘I am of 
opinion that the king is sincere, and that his Government will fully 
act up to what he has pronounced”. But we wanted excuse for war. 
The real truth was that Pegu lay between Arakan and Tenasserim, 
and those who acted for England wanted that there should be no 
break in its territory. Lord Dalhousie declared that he looked on the 
annexation of Pegu as an evil second only to war, but British 
merchants wanted annexation in the interests of trade. Richard 
Cobden denounced the whole iniquity in a speech in the House of 
Commons on India on June 27th, 1853, when he pointed out that our 
own authorities admitted this annexation would involve a loss. It 
has recently been pretended that Lower Burma is a source of 
revenue, but this supposed surplus is only arrived at by entirely 
ignoring all interest on the cost of the annexation and pacification of 
the country. 

At the close of this second Burmese war the frontier question was 
aggravated, for the King of Burma, who rightly enough considered 
that we had treated him with shameful unfairness, refused to make 
any treaty cession of his country, or in any way to acknowledge our 
right of conquest. Lord Dalhousie had, therefore, to arbitrarily 
define ‘‘the future boundary between Upper and British Burma”, 
and this left unsettled disputed jurisdiction over Western Karennee. 

In 1862 the Burmese had become more reconciled to our forcible 
occupation of Pegu, and a commercial treaty was entered into between 
British Burma and Upper Burma, which provided that traders from 
British territory should be allowed to travel in Upper Burmese terri- 
tory, through the whole extent of the Irrawaddy river. This was 
confirmed by another treaty in 1867, which conferred on the British 
resident at Mandalay certain civil jurisdiction in Upper Burmese 
territory over cases concerning British subjects, and thenceforward 
a British Resident continuously resided in Mandalay, and a political 
agent subordinate to the Resident was stationed at Bhamo. 

Until 1875 no question had been raised respecting Eastern Karen- 
nee, which lies between Western Karennee and the Salween river, 
and in which part of the country the King of Burma’s sovereignty 
had never been denied or questioned by the British Government. In 
1875 Lord Salisbury instructed “‘ the Government of India that in the 
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event of a right of sovereignty over Eastern Karennee being formally 
asserted by the king’s Government, the officer making the claim 
should be informed that it could not be recognised ”’. 

In the summer of 1878 the old King of Burmah was supposed to 
be dying, and it is clear that the Tory Government then in power 
thought that this would be a good opportunity for further an- 
nexation. Objections were raised in the same year to any negotiations 
between the Burmese and the French Government, though in 1872 
and 1874 Burmese embassies had been received in France without 
objection from England, and in 1872 a convention had actually been 
signed between the French Republic and the King of Burma. 

In September the king died, and the Thebaw Prince was at once 
officially told that his recognition and support by the Government of 
India would “ be proportioned in the degree to his adoption of a new 
policy towards the British Government ”’. 

The new policy was to secure a greater military guard and escort 
for the British Resident at Mandalay, as a preliminary step ‘‘ necessary 
for the establishment of the legitimate diplomatic influence of the 
British Government in Upper Burma”. The Burmese might have 
well imagined that the desire to have more British troops in Mandalay 
meant a desire on our part to be ready to utilise armed force for our 
own advantage. 

The young King of Burma was told, by direction of Lord Lytton, 
that friendliness ‘‘must depend on a proper recognition by his 
Majesty of the position and influence of the British Resident ”’. 

Some cases occurred of ill-usage of British subjects, but, on com- 
plaint, full redress was obtained from the Burmese Government, 
though apparently the Simla Government very grudgingly admitted 
that the “‘redress appears satisfactory ”’. 

In view of our intent to pick a quarrel with Burma, endeavor was 
made in 1879 to array a series of grievances; it was objected that while 
keeping the letter of the commercial treaty of 1867, the King of 
Burma ‘found means to evade fulfilling the object, and substantial 
obligation of the treaty” as to trading except through the King’s 
brokers. That the Burmese laws were “‘ barbarous ”, and that “ great 
difficulty is still experienced in obtaining any remedy for injustice, 
and any definite settlement of suits, through the interminable delays 
of the law courts and the careless indifference of the Mandalay 
officials”. 


Up till 1875 it had been the custom for any foreign official 
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entering the presence of the King of Burma to leave his sword and 
shoes outside and to sit on the floor during the interview. To obtain 
the consent to the presence of a British Resident at Mandalay we have 
conformed to this Burmese custom ; but in 1876 we declared this to be 
a “degrading custom”, and instructed Colonel Duncan “not to take 
off his shoes or sit on the floor at future interviews with the king ’’. 

We next stated that ‘‘ doubts have been always entertained rightly 
or wrongly concerning the paternity of the Thebaw Prince; and the 
late king is said to have repeatedly expressed his determination that 
this prince should never succeed him as his selected heir ”’. 

We then in 1879 published narratives of the wholesale massacres 
of his relations by the Thebaw Prince; but it is admitted that 
‘‘similar reports had, however, several times prevailed before 
regarding individual princes, and had proved untrue”. It is, however, 
clear that the late King of Burma left about thirty sons, o»ch of whom 
“aspired to the succession”. Amongst the claimants to the throne was 
one, the Nyaungyan Prince, to whom we are indebted for many of 
the allegations against Thebaw, and who seems to have been in favor 
with the Indian officials. Most of these thirty sons had armed 
followers, and by half dacoity, half insurrection, kept things pretty 
lively, robbing, burning, and slaying. On the other hand, Thebaw 
and his ministers on more than one occasion put to death without 
much semblance of justice many of these troublesome competitors. 

Up to the 3rd April, 1879, Lord Cranbrook wrote, “That the 
grievances which we have tolerated from former rulers of Burma have 
not been aggravated as yet by the present king, and that no action 
has been taken on his part, which calls for a distinct change of 
policy on ours”’. 

In May, 1879, the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce began to draw 
attention to the depressed state of trade with Burma, and we pretended 
to believe that Thebaw was indulging ‘‘in formidable warlike prepa- 
rations which could only be directed against the British Government”’. 
The Government told the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce ‘that the 
enly satisfactory guarantee against these recurring derangements of 
the commerce and the revenues of the country is a complete revision 
of our relations with Burma, and the establishment of those relations 
on a permanent basis”’. 

It was admitted that the alleged ‘‘formidable military prepara- 
tions” of the Mandalay Government in 1879 were not enough to 
convince the Indian Government of any real danger. It was further 
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admitted that the Mandalay ministers ‘‘ have indeed shown, on more 
than one recent occasion, a desire to avoid quarrel, and even to 
conciliate our representative on minor matters”. 

Mr. Shaw, the British Resident in Mandalay, died in the summer 
of 1879, and Col. Horace A. Browne, the officiating Resident, was 
most hostile to the Burmese king, Thebaw, who seems to have been 
weak, cruel to his own subjects, and drunken. In October, 1879, the 
Residency was closed, and the staff withdrawn. Immediately, there- 
upon, a Burmese Ambassador was sent with a royal letter from 
Thebaw, King of Ava, to the Viceroy of India. ‘‘The general 
object of the embassy was to allay the uneasy feeling” caused by 
the abrupt departure of the Resident. The Burmese Ambassador 
was detained by the British authorities at Thayetmo, and on the 
matter being reported to Lord Lytton he refused to allow the Embassy 
to proceed further on their journey. 

A quarrel between some Burmese and the crew of a flotilla on the 
Irrawaddy in December, 1879, was made the excuse by Lord Lytton 
for asking telegraphic authority “for pressure on Burma”’, to result 
in revision of fiscal arrangements, ‘‘ adversely to Burma and advan- 
tageously to British revenues”: but the cause of quarrel here was 
so slight that the captain of the vessel accepted 100 rupees as full 
compensation. 

In February, 1880, the Burmese Government authorised their 
Ambassador to propose terms of peace, and submitted a draft new 
treaty. Lord Lytton refused even to allow the British Deputy 
Commissioner to discuss the treaty with the Burmese Envoy. As 
a preliminary the Burmese king was required to receive a new 
British Resident in Mandalay, in a new Residency to be granted 
by the Burmese Government, and it was insisted “that the Residency 
may be entrenched and stockaded so as to be capable of defence 
against attack; that it may be guarded by such a British force as 
may be required; and that it may be visited and relieved, from 
time to time as may seem fit, by vessels of the British Government 
whether armed or unarmed”. This insulting condition meant the 
establishment of a British garrison fortified in Mandalay. In fact 
Mr. Bernard, the officiating Chief Commissioner of British Burma, 
wrote that it was hardly possible to have ‘any hope that the king 
and his ministers will make, save at the point of the bayonet, the 
concessions we require about the Resident’s position”. The Burmese 
king next sent his Envoy plenary powers as an Ambassador, but 
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just at this time the general election of 1880 caused the recall of 
Lord Lytton, and the Indian Government refused to treat at all, and 
the Ambassador went home. Although no new negotiations ensued 
it was clear that Lord Hartington was against the “ policy of total 
rejection of overture”, and was in favor of ‘restoration of friendly 
relations”’. 

Nothing further of any importance happened until May, 1883, the 
Gladstone Govenment taking no steps towards annexation, when the 
Burmese, whose embassy we had refused to receive, despatched a 
special mission to Europe, a Burman cabinet minister being a member 
of the mission. The Burmese arrived in Paris in August, 1883, and 
remained there until May, 1884, negotiating a commercial treaty with 
France. Lord Lyons had several interviews on this subject with the 
French Foreign Office, stating ‘‘the great and special importance 
which, from its geographical position and its peculiar political relations 
with British India, attached to Burma ”’, and ‘the serious objections” 
of England ‘to any special alliance or political understanding between 
Burma and any other power”. During 1884 the Rangoon merchants 
were pressing for annexation. On October 16th, 1884, the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma in a despatch to the Governor General of 
India said: “It is undeniable that for some years back British 
merchants and other Englishmen in Lower Burma have desired to see 
Ava annexed, aud to have a strong homogeneous British province 
stretching from the sea to the confines of China’’; but the Chief 
Commissioner himself always strongly opposed any such annexation. 

In June, 1884, the Burmese Government’ appear to have renewed a 
threat, originally made in 1882, to remove certain boundary marks 
which had been set up in 1881, by order of the Indian Government, 
between Manipur and Upper Burma, and intended to mark the 
frontier line. Though invited by the Indian Government the Ava 
Government refused in 1881 to take any part in fixing the frontier 
line, the foreign minister saying that ‘‘any fresh demarcation of the 
boundary determined in 1834 was unnecessary”. The Burmese 
minister contended, and it is not denied by the Indian Government, 
that ‘‘ In order that no confusion or complication should arise in the 
long future in regard to the boundaries between Burma and Manipur, 
the Mayein (Murring) range of mountains, a natural, immovable, 
and conspicuous feature on the surface of the earth was fixed as the 
boundary between the two states in 1195, B.E. (1834) by Wundaudaw 
Maha Mingyaw Raza, and the English officers, Grant and Pemberton, 
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jointly, under a written agreement. By this demarcation alone should 
the Government of both states abide, and by it alone are the Burmese 
Government on their part prepared to abide.” The Indian Govern- 
ment, however, disregarding, though not denying this declaration, 
sent Colonel Johnstone and a boundary commission in 1881, to mark 
the new frontier, and “it was ascertained that certain villages which 
had been hitherto supposed to be in Burmese territory were in Mani- 
pur”. How, or by whom, this was “ascertained” does not appear, 
and the Burmese positively refused to recognise the change, and com- 
plained that Colonel Johnstone had improperly shifted some of the 
old boundary marks. The Government of India persisted, however, 
in the newly marked-out boundary. 

Early in 1885 the Burmese Embassy went to Rome to obtain certain 
alterations in the commercial treaty between Ava and Italy. Here, 
again, the English Ambassador appears to have expressed to the Italian 
Foreign Office, similar views to those communicated to the French 
Government. 

In April, 1885, a treaty of commerce was completed between 
Germany and Burma, and in this case, differing from our attitude to 
France and Italy, no sort of communication seems to have been 
made by England to Berlin until after the completion of the treaty, 
and then only by way of polite inquiry as to the nature of the 
convention. 

These treaties of commerce with Germany, Italy, and France, and the 
presence of a French consul at Mandalay, appear to have excited consider- 
able alarm amongst the annexationists in India, although it was by our 
own act that diplomatic relations had been broken off with Mandalay, 
and our representative Resident withdrawn. It was also our refusal 
which prevented the re-opening of diplomatic negotiations. In March, 
1885, Lord Dufferin writes: ‘‘We have been urged to annex Upper 
Burma or to dethrone the present king”; but, he adds, ‘‘ These 
measures do not appear to us to be justified by the existing state of 
affairs, and the commercial community have been so informed”. But 
he suggests that the French treaty and the presence of a French 
consul ‘‘may prove antagonistic to British interests”. 

The internal state of Burma in 1884 was very unsettled. ‘‘ Nearly 
half the realm, that is to say, the greater part of the Shan States are”, 
says the Chief Commissioner of British Burma”, in rebellion, and 
have been in rebellion for three years”. Several rival claimants kept 
making attempts on Theebaw’s throne, and Theebaw himself seems to 
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have been cruel, weak, and incapable. Rebellion on one side was 
followed by massacre on the other, but these matters were purely 
internal, and in no way affected British India more than it is affected 
by Nihilistic rebellion in Russia, and wholesale execution or deporta- 
tion to Siberia. 

Complaints were made that “robber gangs from Upper Burma 
cross the border and harry British villages’’, but while this was true, 
the Chief Commissioner of British Burma adds, “‘ recent investigations 
by M. Pilcher in Thayetmo have shown that British villagers occasion- 
ally make predatory incursions into the neighboring tracts of Upper 
Burma”. It was admitted that—notwithstanding our withdrawal of 
the Resident from Mandalay and our harsh refusal to re-open any 
negotiations except on conditions insulting to Burmah—our traders 
‘“‘had, in the main, and with a few exceptional cases of rudeness at 
the hands of local officials, met with consideration, if not courtesy, 
at the hands of the Ava Government during the reign of King 
Theebaw ”. 

The Rangoon merchants pressed the Indian Government to annex 
Burma on the ground that trade was depressed, although it was ad- 
mitted that ‘British imports by sea into Burma have been much 
larger since King Thebaw’s accession than they were before’’. 

In 1885 the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce lost its head; it 
believed that by treaty “some territory, including the ruby mines, had 
been ceded to France”. These are the ruby mines as to which there 
has been already secret jobbery in England, and which at the present 
moment are costing the lives of many British, of more of our Indian 
troops, and of hundreds of unfortunate Burmese. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in the interests, too, of 
British trade, added its fears to those of its Rangoon co-religionists, 
and the London Chamber of Commerce said “ ditto’’ to Manchester. 

The Glasgow merchants also pressed on the India Office the 
Rangoon appeal for “ annexation” or ‘‘a protectorate ”’. 

In July, 1885, there was a rumor that “‘ French capital, amounting 
to 25,000,000 francs, was, under the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment, to be subscribed for the purpose of founding a French bank, 
putting steamers on the Irrawaddy, and other commercial under- 
takings”. The Chief Commissioner of Burma considered this as mere 
“talk,” but Lord Randolph Churchill, then Secretary of State for 
India, perhaps moved by the representations poured in upon him by 
the many Chambers of Commerce, perhaps desirous of going down to 
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history as one who had extended our Indian Empire, determined ‘“‘ to 
insist on the reception and proper treatment of a British Resident, to 
whose advice in all matters of foreign policy the Burma Government 
should submit’; and, as Lord Dufferin had already told Lord 
Randolph Churchill, ‘I admit that the refusal of Ava to comply with 
our request involves us in annexation”, the British authorities “‘ pre- 
pared for measures of coercion”. Chief Commissioner Bernard, prior 
to July 28th, was averse to annexation (1), mainly because we had no 
just cause for annexation; (2) partly because the chiefs and people 
of feudatory States in and on the borders of India might be 
alarmed; (3) partly because it was doubtful whether the people of 
Ava wished to become British subjects. A draft was published of a 
pretended contract between the ‘‘French Government’? and the 
Burmese Government, which could not, on the face of it, be true, and 
by which the French Government undertook to advance £2,500,000 
for, and to construct and work a railway from Mandalay to British 
territory. This absurdity was followed by a real quarrel with the 
Bombay Burma Trading Company, which quarrel was attributed to a 
statement by the ‘“‘French Consul to the Burmese Ministers that if the 
Company’s leases were cancelled the French Government would take 
them over’’. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add that the French Govern- 
ment, on these rumours being communicated to them officially and 
specifically, declared ‘‘ that there was no truth whatever in the report”’. 

As late as the 22nd October, 1885, the Burmese Envoy in Paris 
called on Lord Lyons regretting that direct diplomatic intercourse did 
not exist and suggesting immediate arbitration. 

On October 28rd, 1885, the London Chamber of Commerce con- 
gratulated Lord Randolph Churchill that ‘‘ prompt measures” were 
being taken, and actually urged that as ‘“Burmah can boast of a 
surplus revenue over expenditure amounting to close upon £1,000,000 
sterling annually, an annexation’’ would result in a further increase 
in the revenue and prosperity of the whole of British Indo-China. 

On the 3rd November, 1885, the Burmese Ambassador at Paris 
proposed in writing to Lord Lyons to receive at Mandalay with all 
honor and respect a representative of the British Government, to refer 
any differences to arbitration, and to permit the British Residency to 
be re-established at Mandalay. This was refused by Lord Randolph 
Churchill on November 9th, on the ground “that it is not possible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to interfere with the direct control exercised 
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by the Government of India over relations with Burma”’, and on the 
11th, that is, only two days after, this very Lord Randolph Churchill 
telegraphed to Lord Dufferin, ‘‘ please instruct General Prendergast 
to advance on Mandalay at once ”. 
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Che Russian Revolt. 


————>—___— 


Tur publication of the Narodnaia Volia, the organ of the Russian 
' Nihilists, is encompassed with the very greatest difficulties, partly 
financial, partly distributive. It is circulated in Russia despite the 
vigilance of the police, and carries from home to home the news of the 
Revolutionary movement. Western Europe knows little of it, written 
as it is in the Russian language, a language with which so few are 
acquainted. The following article, written by a Russian Nihilist, 
appeared in La Société Nouvelle, and condenses the account given in 
the Narodnaia Volia of the progress of the Russian revolt. 





Like almost every number, this gives us a martyrology of the 
champions of Russian liberty, a list of the victims deprived by the 
absolutism of the Tzar (since the last publication of the party) of 
liberty, of life, and of happiness. The list is long, and very mono- 
tonous, as sad as the fate of these victims, which is expressed in the 
words, prison—tomb. It is impossible to read it without feeling a 
profound hatred against the cowardly and brutal government of the 
Tzar. 

The means by which the Russian Government seeks to stifle the 
Revolutionary movement, as well as every liberal tendency among the 
people, are barbarous. A whole generation of the noblest combatants 
for the development and elevation of the people has been assassinated. 
Hence the party has been obliged for the last four years to expend 
the greater part of its resources in defence instead of in attack. But, 
despite all, the Russian Government has small reason to boast of its 
triumph ; if it has power to seize men, it has no power over thought, 
over the cause of liberty. It may gag the mouths of those who draw 
attention to the putrid condition of the ‘‘ Holy Russian State”, but 
the situation remains the same, is still unameliorated. The Russian 
Revolutionary party is not an exotic, it aspires to nothing alien to the 
nation ; it is the product of a general discontent, and merely expresses 
what society feels. 

Many things prove to us that the fall of the despotism is not 
far off; above all, the policy of the Government is approaching its 
limits. Under the head of finances, the position becomes daily more 
critical, expenses mount, credit declines continually; it is hopeless 
to think of meeting the deficit. The Government officials are corrupt 
to the very bone, and are despised by everyone; public opinion 
regards them as the robbers and devastators of the people. Thus 
discontent is ever growing, and the stars in their courses fight for 
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the Revolutionary party. The large number of arrests, the successive 
prosecutions of the press, the risings in the universities, as at Kiew 
and later elsewhere, the too frequent suicides caused by indignation 
or by discontent—all this proves what is fermenting in the mind of 
the public, that the present Government of Russia is getting insup- 
portable and that a catastrophe is imminent. 

It is difficult to foresee if the next stage will be Socialist, although 
many think that the conditions in Russia are more favorable to a 
Socialist than to any other Revolution. Up to the present time, 
Socialism has spread almost exclusively among the educated classes, 
as is proved by the lists of arrests; but it must not thence be con- 
cluded that the Revolution will find no adherents among the masses. 
Quite the contrary. The Russian people is by no means satisfied 
with things as they are; it is waiting impatiently for change, for an 
upsetting of the present conditions, but the hope of many clings to 
the legend of the Tzar, still to them all-powerful. Thus, for instance, 
there was a widespread idea that the land would become the property 
of the cultivators, the moujicks, at the accession of Alexander III. 
The coronation manifesto put an end to this belief, and generally 
shook the confidence placed in the Tzar by the people; a similar 
result accrued from the ukase which peremptorily forbade the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the ‘ glorious” liberation of 
the serfs. As long as the Government endeavors to support the 
nobility, it is undermining its own authority, and gives rise to fresh 
reasons for discontent, which is expressed in the numerous sects which 
spring up among the people. Some of these, as the Chtoundists, are 
thoroughly practical, and concentrate their resources with the view of 
founding communes on communistic bases. Often they refuse to pay 
taxes. 

Frightful misery exists in numerous provinces of Russia. In the 
Government of Kazan, a peasant was obliged to sell his only cow to pay 
the taxes, and being thus compelled to deprive himself of his means 
of existence, he proceeded to deprive himself of life, after killing his 
three children. But in no part is distress so severe as among the 
unhappy inhabitants of Siberia; the accounts which reach us are 
simply terrible. In many districts of Russia seed-corn is lacking, and 
most of the peasants are utterly unable to find the means of buying it. 

The industrial condition of Russia is equally unsatisfactory. Many 
factories are working with a very much diminished staff, and others are 
entirely closed. It is the same at Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, Rostow 
on the Don, Samara, Krementchoug, Riga, Revel, etc. Naturally, under 
these circumstances, the people are totally unable to pay taxes. The 
tax ‘per soul’”’—or by head, the poll-tax—the most detestable of all 
the taxes, was abolished not long ago; but on the other hand, the 
payment of the remaining taxes is exacted with the only too barbarous 
zeal of the Russian police. At Meensk, for instance, those who did 
not pay were imprisoned in a room so small that a score of persons 
were obliged to remain standing during several days, deprived of 
sleep, the want of air causing many swoons. In many districts the 
collection of taxes is a cause of riot, and it also results in migrations 
into the more sparsely inhabited regions. Formerly the government 
favored such migration, but now the peasants merely receive their pass- 
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ports, and years often elapse, after their arrival at their destination, 
ere they are directed to the district they are to colonise. And if they 
follow out their own views, and cultivate, without authorisation, fields 
which they find deserted, in a few years their houses are destroyed 
and they are driven away in the most brutal fashion, as happened in 
1884 to the inhabitants of a village of nine hundred houses, situated 
on the Don. 

The number of agrarian outrages is very great. In the district of 
Kiew an association composed entirely of peasants has been discovered, 
which has for object the ravaging of the fields of the large landowners; 
the police have failed to arrest any of the members. In the govern- 
ment of Woronege, three hundred and twenty-five peasants were 
accused of having demolished without permission a dyke which had 
been the source of much injury to them for forty years, and all the 
inhabitants of the village who were not included in the indictment 
claimed to be regarded as defendants. As to the police, they are often 
obliged to take to flight when they try to enforce ‘‘ order” among the 
peasantry. During the past year 192,000 suits have been instituted 
against peasants for cutting wood, the peasants refusing to admit that 
the forests were not the property of the communes. 

A regular succession of strikes, some of them fairly well organised, 
has broken out in Russia during the last few years. At Iwanoiro- 
Woznessensk, a strike of eight thousand workmen took place, in con- 
sequence of a reduction of wages; the men ceased to work in many of 
the factories, but their conduct was so orderly that the police were not 
able to make any arrests. This great strike was followed by several 
others. At Alexandrowsk, the railway company tried to organise the 
distribution of labor through middlemen ; the workmen would not con- 
sent, and struck work. Eleven of them were arrested and punished, and 
two hundred others at once claimed to share their fate. As this was 
denied them, they remained out, declaring themselves extremely dis- 
satisfied at being regarded as irresponsible. At Kerson, the workmen 
held a meeting to demand the abolition of convict labor in the work- 
shops. At Taganrog, strikes have broken out with every reduction of 
wage, and the same thing has occurred at Ribinsk, at Twer, and 
elsewhere. 

The workmen help each other with a knowledge which is constantly 
becoming more effective, but the Government has hitherto done nothing 
for them. The solitary step it has taken is a factory law, forbidding 
night labor, and this was done in answer to the entreaties of the manu- 
facturers of Petersburg and Moscow, who were suffering from the 
crisis ; but lest this law might one day be turned against them, it was 
passed for three years only, as an experiment. These few facts are 
sufficient to show plainly the horrible condition of the Russian people, 
and they show also that, weary of suffering in silence, they are finding 
courage to resist injustice. Society is not wholly indifferent, much 
less opposed, to the Revolution, as may be judged by the sum received 
for it during the present year, above 16,000 roubles. 

Yet a little patience, and the good times shall return. 
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To some readers of the various appreciative criticisms which have 
been bestowed on Arthur Hugh Clough, it must, one fancies, have 
seemed odd that the friendly writers should have so little to say of 
the poet’s measure of success in a pursuit which obviously bulked 
largely in his artistic work—the writing, in the verse form, of what is 
none the less narrative fiction. Setting aside the ‘‘ Mari Magno: or, 
Tales on Board”, about half his verse—including these, fully the 
half—is made up simply of ‘‘The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich ” and 
‘“‘Amours de Voyage”; and to the critic of fiction the latter production 
cannot well fail to be at least interesting, while the former is known 
to have interested a good many readers who would not profess to be 
critical. So silent, however, has criticism been on the subject, that 
there is probably an air of extravagance about an attempt to show 
that Clough was a very remarkable fictionist indeed. 

When, in 1848-9, Clough wrote his ‘‘ Bothie”’ and ‘“‘Amours’”’, the 
leading English novelists were Lytton, Thackeray, and Dickens, and 
of these the last, being at work on ‘‘ David Copperfield” (1849), had 
yet to write ‘Little Dorrit”, ‘Great Expectations”, the ‘Tale of 
Two Cities”, ‘‘ Bleak House”, and ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend ”; while 
Thackeray was but beginning to produce his masterpieces, ‘ Vanity 
Fair” dating from 1846-8, and ‘‘ Pendennis” from 1849-50. Charlotte 
Bronté had conquered fame by ‘‘Jane Eyre”; but ‘‘ Shirley” only 
appeared in 1849, and “ Villette” was not to come till 1853. George 
Eliot, again, had not yet dreamt of fiction; and across the Atlantic 
Hawthorne had thus far produced only his short tales; so that 
English fiction, on the whole, might be said to have reached only 
the beginnings of its greatest development. Such a division is, of 
course, arbitrary, just as—though in a much greater degree—it is 
arbitrary to make divisions between Dark Ages, Middle Ages, and 
Modern Times; but when simply put forward for what it is worth, it 
may serve usefully to emphasise the fact that before the time in 
question English novelists had done very little in the direction of what 
is coming to be recognised as the main work of the modern novel, the 
serious, analytical presentment of normal types of character. The 
terms here used must be taken as strictly definitive; or, rather, they 
had better be themselves defined to prevent misconception ; and this 
can best be done by first noting the limitations of the art of the earlier 
novelists. It will probably not now be generally disputed that, while 
Defoe once for all gave English prose fiction a bias to circumstantial 
verisimilitude, and while Richardson, with all his limitations, gave the 
lead in the direction of a true analysis of character, Jane Austen 
was practically the first English novelist to attain real success in 
the rendering of normal life—that is to say, the first who gives 
us no impression of inadequacy within the limits of her under- 
taking. ichardson is far too much occupied with his thin-spun 
psychologizing to hit off with any vividness the objective totality 
of his personages as it might conceivably appear to a keen onlooker: 
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for ever pulling the strings, he never seems to get a view of his own 
drama ; and thus the very freshness of method which gave his letter- 
writing characters, with their serious conformity to the literary con- 
ventions of the time, such a hold on the interest of his contemporaries, 
is for us to-day the great bar to the assimilation of his work. 
Fielding, again, is unquestionably at his best where his types are 
neither serious nor normal—that is, where he is giving us genre 
studies, an Adams, a Squire Western, a woman of the people, a sketch 
in satire, or an effect in comedy. Tom Jones is only inferentially real, 
and Sophia never becomes more than a suggestion, like Amelia, of a 
type of young lady which Fielding adored. As for Goldsmith, the 
general truth of suggestion—the value of the lighter detail —in 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” is not more obvious than the con- 
ventionality of much of the framework and much of the posing; 
while Scott, finally, hardly once contrives to give true vitality to a 
character which does not depend for its effect on novelty, There is 
none the less merit in his projection of the fresh types, as Davie Deans, 
Cuddie Headrigg, Monkbarns, the Bailie, Dandie Dinmont, and the 
rest ; or in the skill with which the action of Jeanie Deans is made to 
enshrine her in our memory ; but the fact remains that his normal per- 
sonages, those hypothetically interesting figures round whom his really 
observed characters are grouped, are the merest ‘‘ walking gentlemen ”’ 
and gentlewomen. As to this there was no real doubt among competent 
readers in his own time; his fame, in so far as it did not depend on 
the gratitude of ordinary novel-readers for a fresh kind of excitement, 
being based on the general sense of the felicity with which he drew 
what were nominally his minor personages. No reader could, in the 
nature of things, imagine Captain Brown, or Waverley, or Mr. 
Francis Osbaldistone, anything like as vividly as he did even Counsel- 
lor Pleydell or Saunders Mucklebackit; and while the wizard’s young 
ladies are a little more thinkable than his heroes—Diana is admittedly 
a substantial success—their society is far indeed from having any such 
fascination for the reader of to-day as it had for the “male of their 
species”? with whom their chivalrous creator provided them. But 
Jane Austen, as no one saw better than Scott, achieved just such a 
success in drawing the people of the English upper-middle and middle- 
upper classes as he had done with the types he had observed in the 
Scotch peasantry. Here, in a young woman’s novels, were people, 
such as every reader met every day, somehow made as real as Bor- 
derers and Highlanders,—more persistently real, as it happened, by 
virtue of the writer’s general method; and somewhat inexplicably 
entertaining by virtue of one’s very perception that there was nothing 
irresistibly entertaining in these same people in actual life. It was 
the triumph of pure art: the commonplace had been made immortal 
by sheer felicity of reproduction. Not that the newcomer at once 
attained her due classic authority. While the few good readers—who 
included, let us remember, not only Scott, but the much-maligned 
Macaulay—felt that there was here something quite new in fiction, 
something not attained to by Miss Burney any more than by Richard- 
son, the habit of finding the truer touches of novelists mainly in their 
grotesques, or ostensible comedy-types, was of such long standing that 
readers still had a tendency to esteem Jane Austen, even as they did 
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Fielding and Smollett, for her more emphasised studies, which were, 
by the conditions of her art-world, her fools; and the very perfection 
of her fools tended somewhat to strengthen the bias. Hence, when 
George Eliot much later sought to present people of all grades of mind, 
she could still be met by acriticism which found her Mrs. Poysers 
and Aunt Gleggs admirable/but thought her less piquant studies little 
worth having in comparison. 

In Jane Austen, then, we might almost say, we have the first of 
the moderns in fiction. He, or she, who does not delight in her 
cannot be credited with a} true taste; or, let us say—remembering 
Charlotte Bronté’s inappyeciation—is one-sidedly developed. This 
being duly premised, a devout admirer may with a clear conscience go 
on to say that Jane Austen left unattempted the application of the 
naturalist method to normal character in its relation to the deeper 
issues of life. Her art played on the normal in individual experience 
as well as on the normal in individuality: she drew not only the people 
who belong to the ordinary drawing-room, but the drawing-room 
section of their inner life, so to say; and some will probably have it, 
with Mr. Harrison, that these were her fixed limits. As I must not 
overload a note on Clough with a study of Jane Austen, I will not 
here discuss the matter, but simply posit the fact that her performance 
was defined as has been said; and that when she had done there was 
still left to be achieved in fiction that adequate study of not only the 
weightier natures, but the more intellectual sides of these, which later 
thinking tends to demand from the professed student of character. 
Not less certain is it, however, that before the middle of the century 
the further step had not been fully taken. Setting aside the Marryats 
and Levers, who never turned to the intellectual side of things at all, we 
are bound to decide that Lytton lacks truth, and that Dickens, what- 
ever may be thought of his later work, had certainly not so far mas- 
tered the serious side of life in his earlier period as to yield a product 
which will satisfy a cultured reader to-day. But did even Thackeray 
fully succeed in his earlier work, or in his later, in giving us such an 
artistic treatment of the intellectual life as can be said to worthily 
complement his pictures of the simply social life? I cannot better 
indicate the precise issue involved than by asking how far, say, Pen- 
dennis now satisfies us as a sketch of a young man with a deep intel- 
lectual experience, and how far Thackeray now impresses us as a man 
able to describe or transcribe such an experience. It implies no touch 
of detraction from the praise due to Thackeray’s consummate and in- 
comparable talent, to say that at this particular point he falls short; 
that his scope did not permit him to reach those sides of mental life 
at which he has ineffectually hinted in ‘‘Pendennis’”—and this is 
the conclusion pointed to by the later work in ‘‘ Philip ”—or, alterna- 
tively, that on this, as on one or two other points, he wrote down to 
the standards of the British parlor of his time. 

If, then, British fiction in 1848-9 was thus on the whole imper- 
fectly intellectualised, so much the more would be the merit of any man 
who at one stride attained the higher level; and this achievement it is 
that I venture to claim for Clough, in respect of these two works of 
his which are in form hexameter poems, but are in essence works of 
narrative, analytical, psychological fiction. Little read as they still 
Cc 
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are in proportion to their merits, I will rather assume them to be 
known to my readers than recapitulate their contents, as the mere 
telling of their simple stories would reveal nothing of their charm and 
power, which can only be gathered from a deliberate perusal. What 
really needs to be pressed is the relation that such works bear to the 
contemporary novel, and the faculty for fiction to which they testify. 
In the criticism of Clough’s own generation one finds indeed some 
tribute to the power of the character-sketching in both the ‘ Bothie ” 
and the “ Amours”’; but—and this is the special point—no clear per- 
ception that just this merit, in the circumstances, took the two works 
out of the list of poetic successes and placed them high among the 
fictional, where alone could any analogous art be found, and where, 
further, it would be hard to find anything equally subtle in the same 
line. Doubtless it was the simple fact of Clough’s having written in 
hexameters that stood mainly in the way of the proper classification, 
and it will be necessary to consider what that fact substantially 
amounts to. 

What seems to me to have been done by those who say that Clough 
proved we could have good English poetry in hexameters is: having 
found that a work in hexameters may be entirely successful in its art, 
to assume that it is therefore first-rate hexameter verse. Now, the 
literary question raised by Clough’s hexameters is rather too complex 
to be so simply disposed of. It includes, to begin with, the old 
question as to what the technical ‘‘ values” of poetry really are; and 
on this let us guard against obscuring the issue by discussing the kind 
of impression we get from those classic poets to whom the hexameter 
was native. Asking rather what are the constituent elements of our 
own best poetry, we find that they may be resolved into effects of 
cadence, assonance, and concentrated and charming verbal expression ; 
that without these the verse form has no value, whatever be its metre; 
and that no metrical form, as such, gives the least permanent security 
for their presence. It almost follows from this that true poetic values, 
unalloyed by effects which are not such as to justify the verse 
form, can only be had from short poems—that all lengthy works 
in verse inevitably involve much inferior performance, and that 
such works must rely for their acceptance on the reader’s pleasure 
in the successful passages inducing him to tolerate the others. 
For a variety of reasons, I believe that Clough quite felt all 
this, at least in his younger days; and I accordingly do not 
believe that in writing the ‘‘Bothie” and the ‘‘Amours”’ he was 
aiming at strictly poetical effects at all. This opinion has, I find, 
been ere now expressed; one critic being quoted by another as 
suggesting that Clough meant his hexameters to be regarded as 
‘measured prose” and not as poetry ; on which the other rejoins to 
the effect that such a view is quite out of the question. But if, instead 
of saying anything about “‘ measured prose ””—which simply raises the 
further question why Clough did not write measured prose pure and 
simple, if that was the kind of effect he wanted—we say that he aimed 
at an effect which was not poetic, I think we should be stating the 
plain truth. On the face of the matter, very much of the “‘ Bothie” 
and of the ‘“Amours” is humorous; in fact, humor, buoyant in 
the first and subtle in the second, pervades the whole conception of 
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the two works; which is as much as to say that they are not to be 
classed as poetry proper, if indeed they are to be called poetry at all. 
I am, however, sufficiently conscious of the psychological difficulties of 
the problem to prefer waiving the last challenge, and simply to say 
that where verse is humorous its effects—granting them to have 
certain analogies with those strictly poetic, certain properties which 
clearly belong to the verse form—are nevertheless of a distinctly dif- 
ferent order from those others. This may seem at bottom a truism, 
but on the acceptance of it there depends such a point of practice as 
the deciding not to give the same name to horse and ass because both 
are cattle for riding. Humorous verse has undoubtedly this quality 
in common with beautiful verse, that when it is quite successful we 
return to it on the sheer strength of the fascination of the words, in 
their kind; and such charm over us is assuredly a special credential 
of the finest verse. It is the words, and the order of the words, that 
make the poetry; not the idea as it might be paraphrased in any prose 
form, however accurately. Well, one cannot help being repeatedly 
charmed with that verse of Peacock’s— 


‘“‘The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter ”— 


for their happy fusion of rhyme and humor, which would be utterly 
lost in a prose statement; whereas it is just a fusion of rhyme and 
beauty that perpetually captures one in the lines: 
‘* Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes” ; 
and a charm of pure quintessential beauty of choice expression, abso- 
lutely dependent upon phrase and cadence, that conquers memory in 
those of Arnold’s : 
‘*As the pale waste widens around him, 
As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 


But since the ‘‘ rhythmical creation of beauty ”, to use Poe’s phrase, 
has thus so inexpressibly different an effect from that of the rhyth- 
mical creation of amusement, an effect so much more different from 
the latter than from that of fairly elevated prose, one hardly cares 
to give the name of poetry to both. I would finally say, then, that 
Clough wrote in hexameters because there was a certain artistic effect 
he was able to get from hexameters, which served his purpose, but 
which he never regarded as the same in kind with that which he 
aimed at in his finer rhymed poetry. And this particular artistic 
effect, accruing to the hexameter as he handled it, was not, as I take 
it, a strictly metrical or cadencial effect at all, but one of delicately 
humorous parody—so delicate that while the humor was often effusive 
it could be refined away at need till it put no check on a perfectly 
serious intonation and purpose. Clough, in short, wrote in hexameters 
not because he thought that special metre, gua metre, tractable to 
Serious verse, but because the hexameter was the metre of Homer and 
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Virgil to begin with, and thus afforded endless opportunities for jests 
of style that would appeal to academic readers; and because further 
there was no blank measure in which pungency and piquancy could 
be better maintained at less cost of enforced dignity. He had thus 
the two resources of parody of classic manner and parody of rhythm 
in general; a combination, I suppose, the more difficult to analyse 
and describe truly because it is so unique. For the rest, it is needless 
to renew the other dispute as to whether Clough’s verses were true 
hexameters after all. Mr. Swinburne says not; and Poe, to judge 
from his assaults on Longfellow’s attempts, would probably extend 
his ban to Clough’s. As to the latter, it may perhaps be agreed that 
they are ‘‘about as good as they make ’em”’, as the youth of London 
say; and no more needs to be granted. Clough’s own opinion on the 
subject is difficult to gather; the only clues being this brief ‘‘ Note” 
on the back of the title-page of the first edition of the ‘‘ Bothie” : 
“The reader is warned to expect every kind of irregularity in these 
modern hexameters: spondaic lines, so called, are almost the rule ; 
and a word will often require to be transferred by the voice from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the next”; and some passages in 
the first of his ‘Letters of Parepidemus”’, as this: ‘‘ Homer’s rounded 
line, and Virgil’s smooth verse, were both of them (after more puzzling 
about it than the matter deserves, I have convinced myself) totally 
unlike those lengthy, straggling, irregular, uncertain slips of prose 
mesurée which we find it so hard to measure, so easy to read in half- 
a-dozen ways, without any assurance of the right one, and which, 
since the days of Voss, the Gothic nations consider analogous to classic 
hexameter” (Works, i., 397). It may be added that his careful 
translations from Homer in hexameter, though extremely interesting, 
do not make good English verse; while his other ‘‘ Essays in Classical 
Metres” are entirely afflictive. 

There will still be put by some, perhaps, the further question, 
Why did Clough write in verse at all if his purpose was to any extent 
serious fiction? I would say, on that, that he happened at a par- 
ticular period to be steeped in Greek verse, and at the same time over- 
flowing with ‘‘criticism of life’’ as he saw it around him; and that he 
found in these works of his the fittest expression possible for him at 
the moment. It so happened that he could write elastically and 
spontaneously at the given time in the given manner; the manner 
being in itself a stimulus peculiarly fit in his case. He seems never to 
have written prose with any such facility as is shown in the ‘‘ Bothie”’, 
which would seem to have taken only somewhere about a month in the 
writing: his prose essays are mostly labored and ineffectual; heavily 
packed with culled passages of Latin verse; never seeming to kindle 
all along the line, or to be written because of a clear sense of some- 


thing to say. They never write themselves: they are composed; and 


smack of Carlyle and I know not how many other intellectual fashions 
of his young days. But in the ‘Bothic” we seem to have the 
exuberance of a holiday-making undergraduate with the keen judg- 
ments, the wide observation, and the musings, of the ripening man. 
Hence, an artistic success without parallel in its kind. There is, I 
venture to say, no piece of fiction in the language, within similar 
compass, which can compare with this for quantity and quality, in its 
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combination of truth, force, and variety of character-drawing, truth of 
environment, depth of suggestion, and range of association and sym- 
pathy. No English writer has yet appeared who has shown the skill 
to pack such a picture and commentary as that of the opening 
banquet scene into anything like the same space of prose. Told in 
prose at the same length, indeed, the multifold description and episode 
would have an air of crowding, of willed terseness, such as we have in 
Flaubert’s ‘‘Salammbo” ; whereas the verse, with all its load of 
significance, seems positively to loiter by the way, in the mock-Homeric 
and Miltonic iterations of epithets and dallyings with phrases and 
descriptions. It seems to be written for the sheer humor of the 
thing; and yet Thackeray could not have better have turned the 
humor to the account of the portraiture. Admiring notice has been 
taken by Mr. W. M. Rossetti of one line which conveys a whole story: 


‘* Pipers five or six, among them the young one, the drunkard.” 


—a touch even more simply effective now than it was in the first 
edition, where the epithet ‘‘drunken” came again in the line further 
on, about the small piper nodding to Lindsay; but the section is full 
of similarly weighty strokes. The tutor, “‘the grave man, nicknamed 
Adam ’’—so admirably exhibited by a series of incidental, effortless 
dramatic touches as the story goes on—is already permanently out- 
lined by that phrase and the lines on his dress; the ‘‘ shrewd ever- 
ciphering factor” is, as it were, henceforth identifiable; the whole 
cast of character of each of the students seems to be known definitely 
once for all; even the attaché and the Guardsman are individualised 
by an imperceptible touch; the Marquis of Ayr gesticulates before 
us; and Sir Hector, in particular, is at once photographed and per- 
manently revealed by a few lines of burlesque comment and the 
incomparable report of his toast-speech on ‘The Strangers”, the 
entire creation being accomplished in a sort of unconscious addendum 
to the scholar’s smiling apostrophe : 


“‘ Bid me not, grammar-defying, repeat from grammar-defiers 
Long constructions strange and plusquam-Thucydidean.” 


—the last epithet a paragraph in itself.1_ There lacks nothing to indi- 
cate the entire Highland environment; and with the all-round allusion 
there is thrown in one entirely adequate vignette of the student’s 
living-place and bathing-place : 
‘‘ Where over a ledge of granite 
Into a granite basin the amber torrent descended, 
Only a step from the cottage, the road and the larches between them.” 


So matchlessly vivid is it all that one could almost swear it a 
faithful transcript from actual fact; but the chances are that the 
total opening section, like the piece as a whole, is an artistic combina- 
tion of various recollections and various fancies. In the first edition 
the “ pastoral” is thus dedicated :—‘‘ My long-vacation pupils will I 
hope allow me to inscribe this trifle to them, and will not, I trust, be 
displeased if in a fiction, purely fiction, they are here and there 





1 The general reader will perhaps excuse an elucidatory reference to a choice 
sample of Anglo-Thucydidese in the footnote on page 300 of Marsh and Smith’s 
‘* Student’s Manual of the English Language’’. 
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reminded of times we enjoyed together”. It could be wished that 
some of these pupils had put on record, for the enlightenment of 
future critics, some note as to the element of traceable fact in the 
artistic whole. 

The easily-evolving story of the “‘ Bothie” is so steadily pregnant 
from first to last that to touch on all its good points would be to make 
acommentary much longer than the book; and it must suffice me here 
to touch on one or two points only before turning to the ‘“‘ Amours de 
Voyage”. One is, the success with which Clough has given us, in 
Hewson, a type of hot-headed young enthusiast, in such a way as to 
secure abundant sympathy and full understanding, without for a 
moment turning him into a hero and challenging our homage. Where 
before had anything of the kind been done? I cannot recall a youth- 
ful Radical in English fiction who is not either inteliectually magni- 
fied, or handled with a hostile animus, or thrust down our throats. 
In Clough there is no such malpractice: the lad is treated with abso- 
lute insight and absolute kindliness, yet without a shade of flattery, 
and becomes for us, enthusiast as he is, as absolutely real as Sir 
Hector, or as any observed personage in any novel; and how much 
fictional skill went to doing this can only be indicated by suggest- 
ing a comparison of Hewson with any other imagined young democrat 
the reader can think of, Felix Holt included. Another noteworthy 
feature is the presentment of the girl Elspie Mackaye—a study which 
may be suspected of idealism, but which is yet wonderfully true, as 
those who have known the Highlands at all widely or intimately can 
testify. Elspie is perhaps specifically the Highland girl of a fine 
type as one sees her in vacation-time; but, granting that, she is 
charmingly well drawn ; and the proportion of idealisation is, it may 
be said without hesitation, much below that infused in Dorothea 
Brooke or Maggie Tulliver, not to speak of Myra and Romola. It 
may be doubted, indeed, if she is not to the full as true as Ethel 
Newcome. Now, this again constitutes a great success, when it is 
considered how lightly, how dramatically, Clough has laid his touches 
on. Girls of the people we have had in abundance in more recent fiction; 
but one so estimable and yet so little idealised, or one drawn with 
such strong simplicity, it will not be easy to call to mind; and I can 
think of nothing so good of earlier date. 

A power to paint women of another type might very safely have 
been inferred from the sketch of Elspie in the ‘ Bothie”; but the 
‘“‘Amours de Voyage” furnishes the decisive proof. Having the 
encouragement of the judgment of most of his readers to consider the 
‘* Bothie”’ a success, Clough made his next attempt at fiction an essay 
in hexameters likewise; this time, however, so obviously disclaiming a 
poetic purpose, by throwing his story into the form of letters, that the 
fact of its not having been generally dealt with as a novel is a little 
surprising. The power of the character studies in the ‘‘ Amours”’, as 
in the ‘‘Bothie’’, has not been overlooked; but what has been awanting 
is the distinct recognition that in both works the versifier had surpassed 
the existing prose fiction on its own ground. For the whole work of 
these Italian letters is no less fine, if less brilliant in form, than that 
of the earlier composition ; the quieter tone being in fact the outcome 
of the greater subtlety of the study. What he attempted in this case 
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Clough as a Fictionist. 





was a study of the mind of a cultured and original Englishman in 
Rome, as acted upon on the one hand by the historic associations of 
the city and the contemporary problems connected with that history, 
and on the other by his intercourse with the inevitable person of the 
other sex, with whom he gradually falls in love, though the affair, 
so far as the story goes, comes to nothing. ‘Told in its scanty detail, 
the narrative is about as slight as a fiction could well be; but it is 
just the investing of such a plot with permanent interest that makes 
the work the masterpiece it is. As in the earlier piece, the workman- 
ship is perfect all round—there is no inadequacy. The commentary 
on Rome and its history; the sketch of the acquaintances whos» 
appearance on the scene begins the story; the man’s self-criticism an‘ 
self-satire ; the woman’s delicate self-revelation; the prattle of the 
sister ; the interludes on the Roman political situation; the chimes ot 
half-elevated song that seem to lend themselves subtly to the note of 
passion, at first obscure, afterwards swelling to something of a lyric 
strain, only to die away finally in the minor—it is all masterly, as 
perfect as it is original. We shall not see just such another per- 
formance: hexameter stories in imitation of Clough would be by many 
degrees more unsatisfactory than imitations of Whitman, for the 
simple reason that his work is so infinitely more difficult to equal ; 
but it seems to me to-day, looking first at Clough’s work and then at 
the developments fiction has taken and is taking in Russia, France, 
and America, that here in England this merely privately famous man 
of the schools had curiously anticipated later tendencies and achieve- 
ments by a whole generation. All that is most characteristic of 
the best new work—the delicate half-tints, the simple drawing, the 
avoidance of glare and melodrama, the search for the essential interest 
of the normal—all of it belongs to these experiments in hexameters. 
But, what is more, Clough had really philosophised his fiction in a 
style quite beyond the faculty of all but one or two of the moderns ; 
contriving to make an intellectual man both ideally impressive and 
artistically true—a rare feat in the novel, where the anatomy of the 
higher grades of mind has hitherto been attempted with so little real 
success. The forcefui simplicity of the unpretentious drawing of 
Claude can be best appreciated when contrasted with the labor 
bestowed on Daniel Deronda—and the result. Clough’s work has the 
masculine weight and precision that in Turguénief make a short story 
live in the reader’s mind like a great experience. Much tolerable 
workmanship will be forgotten ere this. 

It may well be that it is the smallness of Clough’s product that has 
hindered the due recognition of his real greatness; mere volume 
counting for so much in the impression made on the world even by 
fine work; and it may be too that his comparative failure in serious 
poetry has affected the general attitude toward his whole remains. I 
say comparative failure; for his poetry well-nigh makes up by its 
deep intellectual interest for its lack of the true poetic charm. 
‘‘ Dipsychus” and the rest of it is indeed better worth reading than a 
good deal of verse of much wider vogue. It has not, however, truly 
caught either the trained or the untrained ear; and this, with the 
habit of treating his hexameters as being equally with the rest essays 
in the poetic art, goes far to account for the limited character of his 
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reputation. Then his ‘‘ Mari Magno; or, Tales on Board” must have 
helped to subdue the critical tone in his regard, for here, there can be 
no doubt, the artistic failure is as complete as the earlier success. To 
account for it, we must fall back on the accounts we have of Clough’s 
mental constitution—the slowness of his mind to set to work at all 
times, and the conditions of his health in his later years. He had 
written his good things under the two strong impulses of physical 
vigor and Italian travel; and in the absence of similarly happy con- 
ditions he produced nothing more that could be ranked beside them. 
In the ‘“‘ Mari Magno” we have an all-too decisive test of the fitness 
of verse, as verse, as a vehicle for narrative that aims at being serious 
without being archaic; and a proof of Clough’s wisdom in choosing 
the hexameter even where his purpose was tinged with humor. In 
that, the freedom of the medium allowed himto beserious and impressive 
when he wanted; in the rhymed pentameter, applied to fictional pur- 
pose, elevation was infinitely harder to reach; and even the simple 
seriousness that was all he now had in his mind is continually turned 
to absurdity by the pitfalls of the rhyme. When aman gravely writes 
in the couplet measure of ‘‘ A beauteous woman at the table d’hote”’ ; 
and tells how, on board ship, he, 
‘‘amid a dream 
Of England, knew the letting-off of steam ”— 

artistic charm is over and done with. The couplet, like the hexameter, 
might have been used humorously ; but for a sober matter-of-fact tale, 
as Crabbe had sufficiently shown, it is the fatallest of all metrical 
conveyances. 

And yet in these hopeless verses there are contained two tales which, 
in their structure and detail, still betray the mind of a born fictionist— 
a mind which sees characters instantaneously as organic wholes, and 
has no more difficulty in presenting them with all their specific differ- 
ences than a good portraitist has in giving the lines of different faces. 
We are told that Clough had a wonderful eye for scenery, remem- 
bering the hang and lie of roads and hills, streams and valleys, in a 
fashion that surprised his friends. He had just such a faculty for 

discriminating character. The slightly-sketched tale-tellers in the 
‘“‘Mari Magno” are like drawings by Leech; and through the 
racking couplets the people of the stories—especially of the second— 
keep their form and color with the same steadiness that is seen in the 
hexameter stories. The old curious felicity of indicating a character 
by a few touches is not gone; and the reader, when he can forget the 
versification, seems to have gained some new knowledge of life from 
the few pages he has turned over. The people are ‘‘ observed”: we 
feel that we have been reading transcripts from actual private 
histories. Why, with this genius for a great art, Clough did so little 
in it, and never seemed even to realise clearly where his genius lay 
—this is a question the answering of which would raise divers points 
as to his total idiosyncrasy, his training, and his intellectual environ- 
ment. Part of the answer might consist in describing the partial 
waste of his life as but an item in the vast waste of our human polity ; 
but in any case the inquiry would be a wider one than the simple 
cursory thesis as to his merit as a fictionist, which I have here 
undertaken. Joun Rosertson. 
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‘¢ It is those who know little, and not those who know much, who so positively 
assert that this or that problem will never be solved by science.’’—Darwin. 





Mvcn controversy has raged round the very existence of ‘conscience ”’, 
and yet more round its origin, nature, and functions. Its existence to- 
day in the civilised man can hardly be called in question by any 
careful student of the facts of consciousness; but the view of its origin, 
nature, and functions must needs be different, as taken from the 
Dualist or from the Monist standpoint. The popular notion of con- 
science is of an ‘“‘internal monitor”, which distinguishes right from 
wrong, and commands man to do the right; it is regarded as a faculty 
implanted in man by his Creator, God, and has even been called “ the 
voice of God in the soul of man”. The most careful writers on ethics 
distinguish between a ‘‘ moral faculty”, which distinguishes right from 
wrong, and ‘conscience”’, which ‘commands right actions”, and is 
essentially a sentiment of obligation to act. The characteristics of the 
‘moral faculty ’”’ are rational or emotional, roughly as the standard of 
morality is utilitarian or intuitional. Thus, with Richard Cumber- 
land, who declares that no action is ‘‘ morally good that does not in its 
own nature contribute somewhat to the happiness of men”, the moral 
faculty is the reason, and this, in its aspect towards actions in their 
bearing on happiness, is conscience. Locke, who founds good and 
evil on pleasure and pain, and regards the moral code as consisting of 
the laws of God, the nation, and public opinion, considers that the 
reason judges the morality of actions by comparing them with the 
dictates of these three authorities. To Butler, conscience is a ‘“‘ prin- 
ciple of reflexion in men, whereby they distinguish between, approve 
and disapprove, their own actions”; this principle is intended by God 
to be supreme, controlling and directing the rest of the mind; it is by 
God’s appointment our guide, and is itself the standard of morality. 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson regard the moral faculty as an emotion—a 
feeling which immediately recognises an action as right or wrong; 
Hutcheson terms it the ‘‘moral sense”’, and it acts directly, like the 
other senses, and may be trained like them; and is, like them, a 
primary part of our nature. It is obvious that Butler, Shaftesbury, 
and Hutcheson, and their school, are the ancestors of modern 
Intuitionists, while Cumberland and Locke have for intellectual pos- 
terity Bentham, Mill, and modern Utilitarians. ‘The first group must 
postulate God, and are therefore Dualists; the second group may be 
either Dualists or Monists. 

Professor Bain presents a view of conscience which grows out of 
the Utilitarian theory, and undoubtedly contains an important truth; 
he regards the ‘peculiar attribute of rightness” as depending on 
Government or Authority; ‘‘Government, Authority, Law, Obligation, 
Punishment, are all implicated in the same great institution of Society, 
to which Morality owes its chief foundation, and the Moral Sentiment 
its special attribute. . . . The peculiarity of the Moral Sentiment, or 
Conscience, is identified with our education under government, or 
authority.” Punishment is inflicted on the doer of certain actions ; 
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the action is thus connected in thought with the punishment, and “‘ by 
a familiar effect of Contiguous Association, the dread of punishment 
clothes the forbidden act with a feeling of aversion, which in the end 
persists of its own accord, and without reference to the punishment. 
Actions that have long been connected in the mind with pains and 
penalties come to be contemplated with a disinterested repugnance ; 
they seem to give pain on their own account. .. . Now when, by 
such transference, a self-subsisting sentiment of aversion has been 
created, the conscience seems to be detached from all external 
sanctions, and to possess an isolated footing in the mind. It has 
passed through the stage of reference to authority, and has become a 
law to itself. But no conscience ever arrives at the independent 
standing, without first existing in the reflected and dependent stage”’ 
(‘* Moral Science,” pp. 455-458). What is needed to complete Professor 
Bain’s view is the recognition of racial, as well as of individual, 
education, of the cumulative force of heredity acting through 
thousands of generations, and forming a moral instinct, just as 
physical instincts are formed. In this paper I shall endeavor to 
maintain the thesis that conscience is a feeling of moral obligation, 
the germ of which exists in civilised races at birth, as an instinct due 
to inheritance, and the development of which depends on the environ- 
ment. I differentiate conscience as a feeling of obligation from that 
which used to be called the “moral faculty”. The distinguishing 
between right and wrong is an act of the intellect, and is merely the 
result of the application of the intellect to problems of morality; there 
is no psychological difference to be drawn between the intellect at 
work on mathematics, on geology, or on morals; there is no more need 
to assume a ‘‘ moral faculty” for judging morals, than a “ geological 
faculty ” for judging geology; the phase may be used metaphorically, 
to denote a special aptitude, but it has no psychological significance. 
The intellect decides what is right and what is wrong; conscience is 
only a fecling that we ought to do, or to leave undone certain acts. 
What the word ought implies will appear further on. Conscience, 
if a moral instinct, will appear in civilised races as a result of evolu- 
tion, and we must seek its beginnings far away down the tree of life, 
lower than the semi-civilised man, lower than the savage man, down 
among our humbler relatives, the non-human animals. 

It may be well to understand clearly what is meant by the word 
instinct in the mouth of a Monist. It is not a God-implanted faculty, 
a gift of ‘‘untaught ability ” from a creator to his creatures; it is the 
result of racial experience transmitted to the individual. Suppose a 
purposive action often repeated, an action, that is, consciously adapted 
as means to anend. Everyone knows that such an action, repeatedly 
performed, is done with less and less effort as the repetitions increase 
in number, and after a while it is performed without conscious cere- 
bration at all, when the customary stimulus is applied. At this stage 
it is denominated a habit. The explanation of this is simple: a pur- 
posive action is preceded by a passage of nervous energy along a 
cerebral tract; the repetition of the action means a repetition of the 
nervous disturbance, and the making, as it were, of a line of ever 
more easily set-up disturbance. Nerve energy, like any other force, 
will travel along the line of least resistance, and such a line is formed 
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by constant repetition of an action. Now a tendency to a habit, which 
is thus seen to be a regular and unconscious response to a particular 
stimulus, is transmissible from parent to offspring like other bodily 
and mental characteristics, and if the environment be favorable this 
tendency will be developed, and the habit of the parent will reappear 
in the child. Thus are formed “instincts” in general, and in this 
way, I contend, is formed the moral instinct, conscience. On the trans- 
missibility of instinct it is not necessary to offer many illustrations. 
The pointer dog, the American trotting-horse, are everyday examples 
of the transmissibility of tendencies to act in a particular way. Darwin 
has the following on the “ effects of the increased use and disuse of 
parts”: ‘Rengger attributes the thin legs and thick arms of the 
Payaguas Indians to successive generations having passed nearly their 
whole lives in canoes, with their lower extremities motionless. ... . 
According to Cranz, who lived for a long time with the Esquimaux, 
‘the natives believe that ingenuity and dexterity in seal-catching 
(their highest art and virtue) is hereditary ; there is really something 
in it, for the son of a celebrated seal-catcher will distinguish himself, 
though he lost his father in childhood’. . . . . Short sight and long 
sight certainly tend to be inherited. The inferiority of Europeans, in 
comparison with savages, in eyesight and in the other senses, is no 
doubt the accumulated and transmitted effect of lessened use during 
many gencrations ” (‘‘ Descent of Man”’, pp. 32, 33, ed. 1875). 

It is clear that consciousness must precede conscience, but we have 
not fortunately here to decide where consciousness begins in the life- 
ladder. In illustration of this at present unsolved problem Mr. 
Romanes quotes from Carter’s ‘‘ Annals of Natural History ” the case 
of an Amoeba that coiled itself round the stem of an Acineta, avoiding 
its tentacles; a young Acineta has no poisonous tentacles, and the 
Ameeba placed itself near the ovarian aperture, whence a young one 
was ready to issue, received it as it emerged, and crept away. On 
this and some similar instances Mr. Romanes remarks that although 
they do not show “truly mental action”’, they are ‘‘ very suggestive 
of something more than mechanical response to stimulation” (‘Animal 
Intelligence’, pp. 19-21). However this may be, there can be no 
question of morality, and therefore no question of conscience, with 
animals so low down in the life-scale. 

I define morality as the rendering of service to sentient beings, 
and regard it, therefore, as only possible in social life. It appears to 
me to originate in conjugal and parental affection, and in the feeling 
of sympathy. Now, sympathy will be found experimentally only to 
arise among people whose interests are similar; its extension beyond 
very narrow limits implies a long past, and the attainment of a high 
civilisation. Thus it is very possible to have a fair development of 
morality within a social circle, as within a tribe, co-existing with the 
utmost brutality towards those outside the tribal limits. Dr. Tylor 
gives a striking illustration of this instructive truth: ‘‘The Caribs are 
described as a cheerful, modest, courteous race, and so honest among 
themselves that if they missed anything out of a house they said, 
quite naturally, ‘There has been a Christian here’. Yet the malig- 
nant ferocity with which these estimable people tortured their prisoners 
of war with knife and fire-brand and red pepper, and then cooked and 
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eat them in solemn debauch, gave fair reason for the name of Carib 
(cannibal) to become the generic name of man-eaters in European 
languages” (‘‘ Primitive Culture,” vol. i., p. 30). Darwin has the 
following pregnant passage :—‘‘The following proposition seems to 
me in a high degree probable—namely, that any animal whatever, 
endowed with well-marked social instincts, the parental and filial 
affections being here included, would inevitably acquire a moral sense 
or conscience, as soon as its intellectual powers had become as well— 
or nearly as well-developed—as in man. For, firstly, the social 
instincts lead an animal to take pleasure in the society of its fellows, 
to feel a certain amount of sympathy with them, and to perform 
various services for them. The services may be of a definite and 
evidently instinctive nature; or there may be only a wish and readi- 
ness, as with most of the higher social animals, to aid their fellows in 
certain general ways. Secondly, as soon as the mental faculties had 
become highly developed, images of all past actions and motives would 
be incessantly passing through the brain of each individual; and that 
feeling of dissatisfaction, or even misery, which invariably results, as 
we shall hereafter see, from any unsatisfied instinct, would arise, as 
often as it was perceived that the enduring and always present social 
instinct had yielded to some other instinct, at the time stronger, but 
neither enduring in its nature, nor leaving behind it a very vivid 
impression ” (‘‘ Descent of Man,” pp. 98, 99). Darwin here does not 
explain ‘ instinct”, which in every case may be traced to actions 
originally purposive, and useful to the individual or the race in the 
struggle for existence. 

We must seek, then, for the origin of morality within the family 
and social circles, and may at once discard from our consideration all 
animals among which these ties do not exist. The Protozoa, 
Coelenterata, lower Annulosa, and Mollusca among the Invertebrata 
(I am using the older classification), and Pisces among the Vertebrata, 
can therefore be set on one side. Among the latter the deposition of 
the ova by the female, the fertilisation of them by the male, the 
hatching of them by the sun, offer no possibility for the arising of 
conjugal or parental ties. The Amphibia also may be disregarded, and 
I am inclined to say the same of the Reptilia; but here observation is 
somewhat scanty, though it is certain that some of the latter are capable 
of affection. For instance, Mr. Severn, in a letter to the Zimes 
(quoted by Mr. Romanes, loc. cit. pp. 260, 261), tells of a python 
which showed great affection for its owners, Mr. and Mrs. Mann, and 
pined after them when it was left for six weeks at the Zoological 
Gardens, London. At the end of this time, ‘‘when his master and 
mistress appeared, he sprang upon them with delight, coiling himself 
round them, and showing every symptom of intense delight”; so 
strong was the poor snake’s affection that when Mr. Mann had an 
apoplectic fit the snake was found, ten minutes later, lying dead 
beside him. Snakes certainly distinguish between their friends and 
strangers. At the Science and Art Schools, South Kensington, in the 
summer of 1886, I saw two snakes, which were much petted by 
Miss , a student there. One of them coiled round her arm and 
neck, and appeared to enjoy being stroked by her, but it showed much 
displeasure when I offered it a modest caress. 
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Passing from these groups, we have remaining the higher 
Annulosa, the Arthropoda, among the Invertebrata, and the Aves 
and Mammalia among the Vertebrata. The Arthropoda form a 
remarkable group, a side-shoot on the Evolution tree, leading no- 
whither, and the varieties of what may not unfairly be termed civili- 
sation among them are astonishing. The Crustacea are very low 
down in the scale, and the only case I have come across which shows 
a trace of a sense of duty is in the conduct of the ordinary hard- 
shelled crab. W. Bingley states that when these creatures are 
changing their shells and are in their soft, helpless condition, one of 
them whose shell is complete stands on guard; ‘the hardshelled 
crab, when he is on duty, advances boldly to meet the foe, and will 
with difficulty quit the field, yet at other times he shows great 
timidity” (‘Animal Biography,” vol. ii., p. 380, ed. 1813). This 
observation is particularly interesting, showing as it does that a sense 
of duty sufficiently strong to overbear the normal feeling of timidity 
is developed just when the necessity of associating for defence drives 
the crabs together, and as far as we know exists only at that time. 
Among the higher Arthropoda, the social Insecta, is found an extra- 
ordinary development of mental and moral ability; lying as they 
do off the line of Evolution, I cannot delay on them here, but those 
who want to understand their wonderful social life can study Pro- 
fessor Biichner’s ‘‘ Mind in Animals”,' wherein they will find full 
details. It must suffice to say that they show industry, self-sacrifice, 
courage, devotion to their young and to the community, in a word, 
a number of virtues. To say, as some do, that conduct which is held 
to be virtuous in the man is not so in the ant, the bee, or the termite, 
is simply to beg the question and to annihilate the value of evidence. 
The valuable lesson to be learnt from the social insects is that morality 
develops in society, and that whereas the social insects show qualities 
that we regard as virtuous in human society, these qualities do not 
appear in insects that live in solitude and “fight for their own hands”’. 

Among birds the life-conditions are favorable to a limited moral 
development; the family has a real existence. The birds pair, 
and build their home; the eggs have to be hatched, and a con- 
siderable period elapses during which the helplessness of the young 
necessitates the discharge of parental duty. And here it is 
peculiarly interesting to notice that the highest moral development 
is found among the birds in which the mind is most developed, and 
among those who dwell in colonies. Thus conjugal affection and the 
rendering of service are peculiarly marked in the parrot tribe, a tribe 
in which intelligence is very high. (It has been admirably pointed 
out, I think by Professor Bain, that this development of intelligence 
is very probably largely due to the development of the sense of 
touch in the prehensile claw of the parrot; the parrot has to all 
intents and purposes one more channel of knowledge than is enjoyed 
by other birds.) W. Bingley relates the story of a male and a female 
Gumea parrot who had been confined together for four years. At 
the end of this time the female became diseased, and was unable to 
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leave her perch. The male brought her food daily, till at last she 
could no longer grasp the perch, but lay helpless at the bottom of 
the cage. Now and then she made a few useless efforts to regain 
the lower perch, while the male, who remained close by her, seconded 
these her feeble attempts with all his power. Sometimes he seized 
with his bill the upper part of her wing, to try to draw her up to 
him ; sometimes he took hold of her bill, and attempted to raise 
her up, repeating his efforts for that purpose several times. His 
countenance, his gestures, his continual solicitude, everything, in 
short, indicated in this affectionate bird an ardent desire to aid the 
weakness of his companion and to alleviate her sufferings. But the 
scene became still more interesting when the female was on the point 
of expiring. Her unfortunate partner went round and round her with- 
out ceasing; he redoubled his assiduities and his tender cares; he 
attempted to open her bill, in order to give her some nourishment ; 
his emotion every instant increased; he went to her, and returned 
with the most agitated air, and with the utmost inquietude; at in- 
tervals he uttered the most plaintive cries; at other times, with his 
eyes fixed upon her, he preserved a sorrowful silence. His faithful 
companion at length expired; he languished from that time, and 
survived her only a few months” (‘‘ Animal Biography,” vol. ii., 
pp- 78, 79). It is surely irrational to regard as essentially different the 
rendering of services by man to man and by bird to bird. Among 
birds that pair permanently instead of for a season, conjugal attach- 
ment is often extremely strong. Jesse tells of a pair of swans who 
‘‘had been inseparable companions for three years, during which 
time they had raised three broods of cygnets; last autumn the male 
was killed, and since that time the female has separated herself 
from all society with her own species; and though at the time I am 
writing (the end of March) the breeding season for swans is far 
advanced, she remains in the same state of seclusion, resisting the 
addresses of a male swan who has been making advances towards 
forming an acquaintance with her, either driving him away or flying 
from him whenever he comes near her” (‘‘Gleanings in Natural 
History,” vol. i., p. 112, ed. 1832). Again, Watson gives the follow- 
ing: “A male pigeon, deserted by his mate, and the mate who 
deserted him, are mentioned by Captain Brown as having behaved 
exactly as a husband and wife among mankind might have done. 
The male, when his partner left him, was twelve years old, and seemed 
deeply affected by her inconstancy, but abstained from forming any 
new connexion. When he had remained thus widowed for two years, 
his faithless mate returned, and wished to share his abode again. 
But he refused her admittance, though she tried every means of 
effecting it, and evidently exerted all her arts to revive affection in 
him. As she became insufferably importunate, he pecked her severely, 
and drove her off ; but in the course of the following night she some- 
how contrived to effect a lodgment with him. At dawn he appeared 
somewhat reconciled, and allowed her a share of his abode; but soon 
afterwards she died. Seeming sensible that by her death he was 
placed more at liberty than when she had voluntarily left him, he in 
a while took wing, and returned a few hours afterwards with a new 
partner ” (‘‘ Reasoning Powers in Animals,” p. 383, ed. 1867). 
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Parental love among birds will last, when the need arises, far 
beyond the usual time for feeding the nestlings. Jesse quotes from 
Graves’ ‘ British Ornithology” an account of a pair of sparrows who 
brought food to a young one whose leg was entangled in a thread 
built into the nest, and continued to discharge this duty until Christ- 
mas, when Graves set the young one free, lest the cold should kill it. 

Among the rooks who, be it noted, are social birds and who reside 
year after year in the same locality, we find that enforcement of 
authority which Prof. Bain rightly regards as a chief factor in the 
evolution of conscience. Couch, after remarking that rooks have 
very often to fetch from a distance the materials for building their 
nests, says: ‘‘ To the younger members of the community, not learned 
in the laws of mewn and tuum, this is an irksome task; and they are 
not long in coming to the conclusion that much trouble may be saved 
by watching their opportunity, and helping themselves from the 
growing structures of older builders around them in their absence, 
little imagining, we dare say, that their proprietors will detect the 
loss of here one and there another of the twigs inserted in the walls 
of their edifices. . . . The rascals among rooks have little calculated 
on the power of observation of their older neighbors, and how well 
they, from experience, can compare the work done, and compute the 
time it ought to have taken if they had worked honestly, and found 
their own materials. The wrongdoers being discovered, the punish- 
ment is appropriate to the offence: by the destruction of their dis- 
honest work they are taught that they who build must find their own 
bricks or sticks, not their neighbors’; and that if they wish to live in 
the enjoyment of the advantages of the social condition, they must 
endeavor to conform their actions to the principles of the rookery of 
which they have been made members” (‘Illustrations of Instinct,” 
pp. 333, 334, ed. 1847). 

Thus is the young rook instructed in reverence for the rights of 
property, and it is noteworthy that robbery is only practised by the 
younger and uninstructed members of the community. An extremely 
curious custom among the rooks is the holding of assemblies which 
appear to be courts of justice. An account of these is quoted from 
Dr. Edmonson by Watson, in his work above cited: ‘‘In the northern 
parts of Scotland and in the Faroe Islands, extraordinary meetings of 
crows [query rooks; crows are not social] are occasionally known to 
occur. ‘Chey collect in great numbers, as if they had all been sum- 
moned for the occasion; a few of the flock sit with drooping heads, 
and others seem grave as judges, while others again are exceedingly 
active and noisy. In the course of about one hour they disperse, and 
it is not uncommon, after they have flown away, to find one or two 
left dead on the spot. These meetings will sometimes continue for a 
day or two before the object, whatever it may be, is completed. 
Crows continue to arrive from all quarters during the session. As 
soon as they have all arrived, a very general noise ensues; and, shortly 
after, the whole fall upon one or two individuals, and put them to 
death. When the execution has been performed, they quietly dis- 
perse” (p. 375). Unhappily the proceedings at this curious assize 
court cannot be made clear in the absence of knowledge of the 
rooks’ language, but it is for those who deny to birds anything 
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more than ‘‘instinct” to offer some plausible explanation of the 
observed facts. 

Sympathy outside the family circle is occasionally, though rarely, 
found among birds. Darwin remarks: ‘Capt. Stansbury found on a 
salt lake in Utah an old and completely blind pelican, which was very 
fat, and must have been well fed for a long time by his companions. 
Mr. Blyth, as he informs me, saw Indian crows feeding two or three 
of their companions which were blind; and I have heard of an 
analogous case with the domestic cock” (‘‘ Descent of Man,” pp. 102, 
103). I had a pair of Java sparrows, which were much attached to 
each other, one of which, the hen, went blind, and was for many weeks 
fed by the cock. The feeding of the hen by the cock during the 
hatching season is a very common phenomenon, but the extension of 
this service outside the family circle is interesting as marking the 
growth of social feeling. 

It is, however, when we come to the mammalia that the presence 
of the soil in which virtues can grow becomes more marked. Here, 
again, the growth of morality is limited by the social conditions ; 
conjugal and parental virtues only when the animals live in pairs, 
social virtues when they live in society, until among the higher 
monkeys the virtues developed are the same in kind as those found 
among the lower savage men. Animals that come closely into contact 
with man develop a morality suitable to their special environment, 
and those of different kinds artificially brought up together develop 
morality towards each other in a most interesting way. 

The sea-mammals not only show warm family affection, but also 
manifest strong social feeling and great courage in affronting danger 
for a comrade in distress. Among the ursine seals parental love is 
highly developed in the male, but it unfortunately co-exists with 
extreme conjugal tyranny. W. Bingley remarks: ‘The males exhibit 
great affection for their young, and equal tyranny towards the female. 
They are fierce in the protection of the former; and should anyone 
attempt to carry off their cub, they will stand on the defensive, while 
the female conveys it away in her mouth. Should she happen to drop 
it, the male instantly quits his enemy, falls on her, and beats her 
against the stones till he leaves her for dead. But if the young one is 
entirely carried off, he melts into the greatest affliction, shedding 
tears, and exhibiting every mark of sorrowing” (‘‘ Animal Biography,” 
vol. i., p. 181). It seems probable that the female seal would develop 
the germs of conscience under these conditions. Of the walrus and the 
manatee the same author gives the following observations: ‘ When 
surprised on the ice the females first provide for the safety of their 
young ones, by flinging them into the sea, and conveying them to a 
secure distance; they then return to the place, with great rage, to 
revenge any injury they have received. . . . They are strongly 
attached to each other, and will make every effort in their power, 
even to death, to set at liberty a harpooned companion. A wounded 
walrus has been known to sink to the bottom, rise suddenly again, 
and bring up with it multitudes of others, who have united in an 
attack on the boat from whence the insult came” (p. 165). Of the 
manatees he says: ‘‘ In their manners they are peaceable and harmless 
and have the strongest attachment to each other. When one of them 
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is hooked, the whole herd will attempt its rescue. Some will strive to 
overset the boat by going beneath it; others will fling themselves on 
the rope of the hook, and press it down in order to break it; and 
others again will make the utmost efforts to wrench the instrument 
out of the body of their wounded companion. In their conjugal 
affection, if such it may be termed, they are most exemplary. A male, 
after having used all his endeavors to release his mate, which had 
been struck, pursued her to the very edge of the water; and no blows 
that were given could force him away. As long as the deceased female 
continued in the water, he persisted in his attendance; and even for 
three days after she was drawn on shore, cut up, and carried away, 
he was observed to remain in expectation of her return” (pp. 169, 
170). Here we see phenomena that among human beings would 
certainly be deemed moral, and we see them developed by the very 
same surroundings that develop morality in man, 7.e., by social life 
and common needs. What we do not know with regard to these 
animals is whether there is among them any compulsion to develop 
the germs of a feeling of obligation. 

The devotion of the she-bear to her young has passed into a 
proverb, and no virtue save maternal affection can be looked for 
among these animals; once more we see how the morality is moulded 
by the environment, a fact of vital importance when we come to deal 
with the development of conscience in man. A single case of most 
pathetic character may be given from Bingley’s storehouse. Some 
sailors had thrown on a field of ice some lumps of sea-horse, and a 
she-bear, spying them, seized them one by one and carried them to 
her cubs; ‘‘ as she was fetching away the last piece the sailors levelled 
their muskets at the cubs, and shot them both dead; and in her retreat 
they wounded the dam, but not mortally. It would have drawn tears 
of pity from any but unfeeling minds, to have marked the affectionate 
concern expressed by this poor beast in the last moments of her expir- 
ing young. Though she was herself dreadfully wounded, and could 
but just crawl to the place where they lay, she carried the lump of 
flesh she had fetched away, as she had done others before; tore it in 
pieces, and laid it before them; and when she saw that they refused 
to eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and then upon the other, and 
endeavored to raise them up: all this while it was pitiful to hear her 
moan .... Her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to them 
again; and, with signs of inexpressible fondness, went round, pawing 
them and moaning. Finding at last that they were cold and lifeless, 
she raised her head towards the ship, and uttered a growl of despair, 
which the murderers returned with a volley of musket-balls. She fell 
between her cubs, and died licking their wounds ”’ (Joe. cit., vol. i., pp. 
323, 324). Stories of this kind may be found by the dozen in books 
of natural history. 

The domestic hog shows a quite remarkable sympathy for his 
fellows. ‘‘The moment one of them gives a signal of distress all 
within hearing rush to its assistance. They have been known to 
gather round a dog that teased them, and kill him on the spot. 
Enclose a male and female in a sty when young, and the female will 
decline from the instant her companion is removed, and will probably 
die of a broken heart ’’ (Bingley, Joc. cit., p. 513). Most animals that 
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live in herds will gather in this way at asignal of distress ; noteworthy 
also is the custom of setting a sentinel to watch while the herd is feed- 
ing, for this custom implies on the part of the sentinel watchfulness 
and self-denial for the social good, and on the part of the peacefully 
feeding herd confidence in the fidelity of their comrade. 

In the domestic dog strong sympathy for his non-human friends is 
found, as well as distinctly moral qualities towards human beings. A 
remarkable case of prolonged and intelligent service rendered by two 
dogs to a third is recorded by Watson. Three dogs belonging to 
two different masters went out hunting, and one of the two belong- 
ing to the same owner became fixed in the passage of a rabbit 
burrow. His companions returned home “so sad and dejected as to 
be noticed by their masters, who were unable to divine the cause. 
The next day the dogs disappeared, and they were seen to return in 
the evening to their respective abodes, with their paws bloody, and 
their bodies covered with earth and sweat, refusing every sort of 
nourishment.” For a week this went on, and then M. G “was 
awakened early by the cries and barking of dogs, who scratched at 
his door, and, on going down to ascertain the cause, he saw the dog 
which he thought lost, worn to a skeleton, with the two other dogs, 
who, seeing it once more under its master’s care, went away, though 
scarcely able to move their stiffened limbs, and slept tranquilly on a 
bundle of straw. M. G then sought for the place where they had 
been working, and found that the narrow passage into which the dog 
had forced itself had been widened by the efforts of the other two, who, 
from sympathy with the sufferings of the prisoner, had toiled day after 
day till they released him” (‘‘ Reasoning Power in Animals”’, p. 131). 
Sometimes this rendering of service is extended beyond the limits of 
the race, as in a case mentioned by Mr. Romanes; his Skye terrier, 
when out driving with him, would catch hold of his sleeve if he touched 
the horse with his whip (‘‘Animal Intelligence,” p. 440), clearly 
showing sympathy with his equine friend. More remarkable still is a 
case in which a dog saved and took care of his immemorial enemy the 
cat: Watson quotes from Williams’ ‘“ Dogs and their Ways”’ the 
following story: ‘‘A cat, some years ago, fell into the hands of some 
young ruffians at Liverpool, who stoned it and dragged it through a 
pool of water. Many persons, during the course of their proceedings, 
passed by without attempting to stop them; but a dog, who came up 
at the time, was moved with pity and indignation. He rushed in 
among the boys, barked furiously at them, sprang towards the cat, 
stood over it, terrified its persecutors into flight, and carried it off in 
his mouth, bleeding, and almost senseless, to his kennel at the ‘‘ Talbot 
Inn”, to which he belonged. There he laid it on the straw, licked it 
till it was clean, and then stretched himself on it, as if to impart to it 
some of his own warmth. At last it began to revive, when he went 
immediately to seek food for it, and the people of the house, observing 
the dog’s operations, gave it some warm milk. It was some days 
before the cat fully recovered, but, till such was the case, the dog 
never remitted his attention to it” (loc. cit., p. 210). 

The feeling of obligation arises, as we might expect, in connexion 
with man, and this for the simple reason that it is in his relation to 
man that the dog comes under the force of authority; he does an 
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action which his master objects to, and is punished for it, and this very 
likely occurs more than once; at last he associates in thought the act 
and the punishment, and if he should commit the act he shows fear, 
and what in a man we should call remorse. A dog who has stolen a 
piece of meat unobserved will betray himself by his slinking gait and 
deprecating approach to his owner ; a young dog of my own, who was 
intelligent, but rather savage, would go and lie down underneath a 
table in the corner of the room looking the picture of sulky vexation 
if he had growled or snapped, before a word of reproach had been 
said to him. While it is perfectly true that the feeling of obligation, 
or conscience, in the dog is the result of fear of punishment, we shall 
find reason to believe on investigation that conscience in man had 
precisely the same root. Further, a dog can be affected by other than 
physical chastisement ; a disapproving tone is quickly and acutely felt. 
Mr. Romanes tells of a Skye terrier who hated to be washed, and 
resisted with some ferocity ; he was beaten, but still resisted; then 
his mistress refused to take him out or to speak to him; the dog was 
wretched, but held out for ten days, at the end of which time he sub- 
mitted to the abhorred infliction (Joc. cit. p. 440). A favorite St. 
Bernard of mine had his conscience developed to a very considerable 
degree ; he might safely be left in the dining-room with a joint on the 
table, and I presume this was the result of the extremely shocked tone 
addressed to him if he put his nose on the table at meals, for he was 
never beaten for stealing. One day when I was out walking with 
him and a young puppy, they both began to trot across the road to 
reconnoitre another dog. I called, and Lion came back at once, but 
the puppy treated me with complete disdain; in vain was the call 
repeated, Lion meanwhile looking on with deep disapproval; when 
finally the puppy returned, Lion pounced on him, took him up in his 
mouth, and shook him with a queer little growl which evidently 
meant, ‘‘ You young rascal, didn’t you hear you were called?”’, and then 
galloped serenely off, having discharged his duty to his junior. 

Watson quotes from Hogg a story of a female collie, which 
illustrates the extent to which a dog may be governed by a sense of 
duty. This collie was in the habit of taking entire charge of a drove 
of sheep and bringing them home. One day the owner gave her a 
drove in charge to take over the hills along five miles of road. She 
arrived very late, as he was going to search for her, ‘‘ and, marvellous 
to relate, she was carrying a young pup in her mouth. She had been 
taken in travail on the hills, and how the poor beast had contrived to 
manage her drove in her state of suffering is beyond calculation, for 
her road lay through sheep the whole way. Her master’s heart smote 
him when he saw what she had suffered and effected; but she was 
nothing daunted; and, having deposited her young one in a place of 
safety, she again set out full speed to the hills and brought another 
and another, till she brought her whole litter one by one; but the last 
one was dead’’ (‘‘ Reasoning Power in Animals,” p. 97). 

It is difficult to suppose that the collie in this case was moved only 
by fear of punishment, and chose one form of pain to avoid another ; 
far more probable is it that the sense of obligation, being a perma- 
nent one, triumphed over the immediate suffering—that is, led to a 
conscientious discharge of duty despite the pain entailed. 
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A curious instance of sympathy is related by Jesse, of a dog who 
got caught in a snare, and broke the string; he went with the snare 
on his leg to a friendly horse to whom he held up his leg, whereupon 
the horse tried to disentangle the snare (‘Gleanings in Natural 
History,” vol. i., p. 21). 

In the elephant, as in the dog, contact with man has developed 
a very considerable sense of morality. Towards its companions the 
elephant shows great affection and readiness to help. Mr. Romanes 
mentions an incident seen by Bishop Huber; an old elephant fell 
from weakness, and another elephant was brought to help it to rise ; 
& chain was wound round the fallen beast, and the other began to 
pull, but desisted at once when it heard a groan from its comrade, 
and stopping loosened the chain (Joc. cit., p. 389). Mr. Darwin quotes 
from Dr. Hooker the case of an elephant which became bogged when 
Dr. Hooker was riding it. ‘‘ Under such circumstances elephants will 
seize with their trunks any object, dead or alive, to place under their 
knees, to prevent their sinking deeper in the mud; and the driver 
was dreadfully afraid lest the animal should have seized Dr. Hooker 
and crushed him to death. But the driver himself, as Dr. Hooker was 
assured, ran no risk. This forbearance under an emergency so dread- 
ful for a heavy animal, is a wonderful proof of noble fidelity” 
(‘* Descent of Man,” p. 104). 

It is among the monkeys that we find moral evolution at its high- 
est in non-human creatures, apart from human instruction or contact. 
Here parental love is strongly developed, and sympathy, courage, 
obedience, self-devotion, the virtues necessary for tribal success in the 
struggle for existence, are developed. W. Bingley says of the Indian 
monkeys: ‘‘The care and tenderness of the females, in a completely 
wild state, to their offspring, was very conspicuous. They hold them 
under a proper obedience and restraint; and M. T’Obsonville has seen 
them suckle, cleanse, and search the vermin from their young, and 
afterwards, crouching on their hams, delight to see them play with 
each other. These would wrestle, throw, or chase one another; and 
if any of them were malicious in their antics, the dams would spring 
upon them, and, seizing them with one paw by the tail, correct them 
severely with the other..... Monkies are generally peaceable 
enough among each other. In extensive, solitary, and fertile places, 
herds of different species chatter together, but without disturbance, or 
any confusion of the race. When, however, adventurous stragglers 
seem desirous of seeking their fortunes in places where another herd 
is in possession, these immediately unite to sustain their rights” 
(‘Animal Biography,”’ vol. i., p. 98). 

Darwin tells us that when ‘the baboons in Abyssinia plunder a 
garden, they silently follow their leader; and if an imprudent young 
animal makes a noise, he receives a slap from the others to teach him 
silence and obedience” (‘‘ Descent of Man,” p. 204). In this case, 
and in that of the Indian monkeys, the chastisement inflicted by the 
elders will inevitably develop the sense of obligation, or conscience. 
For courageous readiness to face danger for a weak member of the 
tribe, take the following: ‘In Abyssinia, Brehm encountered a great 
troop of baboons, who were crossing a valley; some had already 
ascended the opposite mountain, and some were still in the valley; 
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the latter were attacked by the dogs, but the old males immediately 
hurried down the rocks, and with mouths widely opened, roared so fear- 
fully, that the dogs quickly drew back. They were again encouraged 
to the attack; but by this time all the baboons had reascended the 
heights, excepting a young one, about six months old, who, loudly 
calling for aid, climbed on a block of rock, and was surrounded. Now 
one of the largest males, a true hero, came down again from the 
mountain, slowly went to the young one, coaxed him, and triumphantly 
led him away—the dogs being too much astonished to make an attack ”’ 
(Ibid. p. 101). Monkeys that come into contact with human beings 
very soon extend to them affection and sympathy. Bingley says of a 
Cingalese monkey, “‘if a child is beaten in his presence, he rears 
himself on his hindlegs, grins, and howls in a revengeful manner, 
and if let loose will attack the chastiser”’ (‘‘ Animal Biography,” vol. 
i. p. 96). A little American monkey, seeing a keeper to whom he was 
much attached, attacked by a baboon, flew to his rescue, screaming at 
and biting the baboon of whom he was ordinarily in mortal terror 
(Darwin’s ‘‘ Descent of Man”’, p. 103). 

Thus we have sought for and found among the non-human animals 
the beginnings of morality, and in a few cases the germ of conscience. 
Our next duty is to study the human animal, in his lowest attainable 
forms, and see how morality and conscience have slowly evolved. 


Anytz Besant. 
(To be eontinued.) 








“Lays and Legends,’ 
—$———____. 


Wuat Southey said to the Bronté girls about forty years ago—that 
verse which would have earned fame a generation earlier could then 
take only mediocre rank—might perhaps even more truly be said to- 
day. Decade after decade the possibility of taking a definitive place 
in the second rank of poets—not to speak oi the first—seems to lessen, 
so considerable is the number of meritorious producers who might 
fairly dispute the claims of any new alumnus, but who by reason of 
their own number and general equipollence have to be relegated to 
a numerous third grade. The truth is that the advance and the spread 
of culture are bringing forth an ever-increasing crop of competent 
talent; so that, as Southey put it, the work that a little while ago 
made quite a sensation would seem to-day, if newly published, rather 
ordinary. Of course we are still capable of getting up a sensation in 
a somewhat gratuitous fashion—as witness the popularity of one or 
two recent ‘‘epics’’—but on the whole we are certainly raising our 
standards. There is a converse to this statement, however, and that 
is that in the volumes of poetry which nowadays fail to make a 
decisive mark in contemporary literature there may be a good deal 
of work as well worth attention as much that in past years became 
celebrated. ‘In fact it may be said without hesitation that in the past 
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twenty years there have appeared, in collections of poems none of 
which has made its writer conspicuous, as many poems of a very high 
order of merit as would make a really great volume. What one 
frequently does, accordingly, in reading selections from new books 
of verse, is to speculate whether this or that author will persist in the 
pursuit for which he has shown a talent, and by increased and im- 
proved production win some measure of permanent fame. And such 
a speculation is suggested by the new volume of poetry before us. 

“Lays and Legends” is a sufficiently accurate title; but ‘“‘ Legends 
and Lays” would a shade more exactly express the proportions of the 
two elements; and if the present reviewer has any general complaint 
to make it is that the legends rather tend to swamp the lays. For 
‘“*K. Nesbit” has indisputably a lyric gift, and such a gift is not seen 
to its very best advantage in the versifying of narratives, legendary 
or otherwise. Tennyson will not live by his Idylls; nor will Words- 
worth by his Excursion; and if Mr. Browning is to gain immortality 
by “The Ring and the Book”, why, it will remain to be settled how 
far he is a lyrist. It is hardly to be doubted, however, that most 
poetic reputations have hitherto been largely made by means of narra- 
tive verse; and if in the process of meeting the general demand the 
author of ‘ Lays and Legends” gains a wider hearing for work that 
is finer if less popular, it is hardly possible to seriously object. And 
the narrative matter in this volume is both fresh and various. The 
opening poem ‘Tekel”, founded on an ancient Egypto-Christian 
legend that is to be found in Mr. Lecky’s “European Morals” and 
elsewhere, is distinctly a telling performance in its line. Those who 
set store by the moral or the detail of such narratives will doubtless 
value it for that; but what the poetry-lover will note and dwell on 
is the technical skill displayed in the verse. What he really desires 
to find is simply the skill to say things finely and musically ; and here, 
if not in the highest yet in a high degree, such skill is to be detected. 
The poem is the work of one whose thought naturally runs to the 
verse form, and tends to find felicitous expression just because of that 
natural affinity. 

It is, however, in ‘The Moat House’’, the longest piece in the 
book, that the author’s artistic skill is most fully revealed. This is a 
somewhat melodramatic story ; of which the moral seems hardly im- 
portant enough to bear such elaborate handling, but which is yet so 
told as to bring the moral into prominence. Much more promising 
than the didactic element, from the critical point of view, is the 
variety of experiments in technique which go to make up the poem. 
In the first part there are three forms of stanza in the narrative, and 
five songs, in four different metres; while the second part is in yet 
another, and contains two more songs in fresh stanza forms—a fairly 
striking proof in itself, not only of a faculty for writing verse, but of 
the lyric impetus. In no one case can the performance be pronounced 
technically a failure; and the versification is often very charming 
indeed. Among the lyrics, the baby-song at the end of the first part 
is perhaps the most perfect; but all, gay and sombre alike, have the 
true singing quality, absent from so much careful and even fine verse 
in the song form. The merit of the whole is, in brief, a combining of 
facility and felicity. A few extracts cannot represent the general 
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grace and versatility, but the critical reader may gather from a few 
lines an idea of the author’s touch, as in this, the opening stanza of 
the second section :— 


‘* The fields were reaped and the pastures bare, 
And the nights grown windy and chill, 
When the lovers passed through the beech woods fair 
And climbed the brow of the hill. 
In the hill’s spread arm the Moat House lies 
With elm and willow tree; 
‘ And is that your home at last ?’ she sighs. 
‘ Our home at last,’ laughs he.” 


There is deftness and ease here; and a number of happy phrases in 
the same measure, such as ‘fields forlorn of the poppies’ flame”’, 
““copses lovely and lone”, and ‘‘the wild white winter’s spectral 
hand ’’, add to the general charm of the whole verbal movement, now 
and then, that crowning and thrilling attribute of beauty which is 
the triumph of choice art. It only needs that a writer who can do 
these things should guard against over easily falling into prosaic 
locutions under pressure of verse exigencies, as occasionally happens 
in the ‘‘ Locksley Hall” measure of the second part. 

‘¢ The Singing of the Magnificat”, which many readers must have 
seen recently in one of the magazines, is likewise enough of a technical 
success to be worth reading apart from—or in spite of—its pietistic 
moral. But to those who read poetry as poetry, the solid attraction 
of this volume lies in the shorter pieces, which not only include much 
excellent workmanship, but have a wide range of psychological 
interest, at once stronger and subtler than that of the longer pieces. 
Space here forbids citations; but readers of this magazine may be 
referred to two little poems which have recently appeared in its pages 
over the author’s name, and are now included in the volume under 
review. For the rest, it ought to be said that some of the other short 
pieces—as that on ‘‘ The Depths of the Sea”, suggested by Mr. Burne 
Jones’s remarkable picture in the last Academy; the sonnets ‘Over 
and Done” and ‘‘ Over and Undone’’; and, above all, the verses en- 
titled ‘‘Ghosts”—have a quite exceptional depth and intensity of 
feeling, fused in an entirely adequate poetic form. Such poems as 
these; such pieces of tender expression as the dedication ‘‘To Two 
Women ”’ ; and such utterances of widely contrasted moods as the two 
sonnets headed ‘“‘ Pessimism ”’, and the buoyant and brilliant poem on 
‘‘ Richborough Castle”’, tell of a range of thought and sympathy which, 
with such a gift of poetic speech and flowing song as the whole book 
testifies to, represent abundant possibilities of poetic distinction. Such 
a writer has but to pursue poetry with the devotion of a true artist, 
to attain at once an ample artistic success and a permanent reputation. 
Further technical experience—the writer evidently is still young—will 
teach caution in the handling of some of the social-political themes 
treated in this book; themes which are poetically dangerous because 
the vigor of declamation to which they so easily lend themselves tends 
to exclude that subtlety of touch which is needed to raise verse above 
the level of rhymed rhetoric. And E. Nesbit has no need to resort to 
such themes by way of catching fire, having an ample share of the 
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finer sort, as is proved by the force with which the passions, and in 
particular that of love, are handled in so many of these poems. 
Love is, indeed, the most frequent note; but it is played upon in such 
a variety of keys and measures as few poets have sounded in the same 
space. And this is another promise of further achievement. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—( Continued.) 


Ir was dark when Marian entered her new residence. Mrs. Myers 
was standing at the open door, remonstrating witha milkman. Marian 
hastily assured her that she knew the way to her room, and went 
upstairs alone. She was chilled and weary: her spirits had fallen 
again during her journey from the telegraph office. As she 
approached her room, hoping to find a good fire, she heard a flapping 
noise, which was suddenly interrupted by the rattle of a falling poker, 
followed by the exclamation in a woman’s voice, ‘“‘Och, musha, I 
wouldnt doubt you.” Marian, entering, saw a robust young woman 
kneeling before the grate, trying to improve a dull fire that burnt 
there. She had taken up the poker and placed it standing against 
the bars so that it pointed up the chimney; and she was now using 
her apron fanwise asa bellows. The fire glowed in the draught; 
and Marian, by its light, noted with displeasure that the young 
woman's calico dress was soiled, and her hair untidy. 

“T think——” 

‘‘God bless us!” ejaculated the servant, starting and turning a 
eomely dirty face towards Marian. 


‘*Did I frighten you?’’ said Marian, herself startled by the 
exclamation. 


“You put the life acrass in me,” said the servant, panting, and 
pressing her hand on her bosom. 

‘*T am sorry for that. I was going to say that I think you need 
not take any further trouble with the fire. It will light of itself now.” 

‘* Very well, miss,” replied the girl, rising. 

‘* What is your name?” 

‘‘’Tiza Redmond, miss.’ 

‘**T should like some light, Eliza, if you please.” 

‘* Yis, miss. Would you wish to take your tay now, miss?” 

‘* Yes, thank you.” 

Eliza went away with alacrity. Marian put off her bonnet and 
furs, and sat down before the fire to despond over the prospect of 
living in that shabby room, waited on by that slipshod Irish girl. 
Presently Eliza returned, carrying a small tray, upon which she had 
crowded a lighted kerosine lamp, a china tea service, a rolled-up table 
cloth, a supply of bread and butter, and a copper kettle. When she 
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had placed the lamp on the mantelpiece, and the kettle by the fire, 
she put the tray on the sofa, and proceeded to lay the cloth, which 
she shook from its folds and spread like a sail in the air by seizing 
two of the corners in her hands, and pulling them apart whilst she 
held the middle fold in her teeth. Then she adroitly wafted it over 
the table, making a breeze in which the lamp flared and Marian 
blinked. Her movements were very rapid; and in a few moments 
she had arranged the tea service, and was ready to withdraw. 

“Some luggage will be sent here this evening or to-morrow for 
me, Eliza. Will you tell me when it comes?” 

‘¢ Yis, miss.” 

“You know that my name is Mrs. Forster, do you not?” 

‘Mrs. Fosther. Yis, miss.’’ 

Marian made no further attempt to correct the girl’s habit of 
addressing her as Miss; and Eliza left the room. As she crossed the 
landing, she was called by someone on the same floor. Marian started 
at the sound. It was a woman’s voice, disagreeably husky—a voice 
she had heard before, and yet one that was not familiar to her. 

‘Eliza. Eli-za!” Marian shuddered. 

‘* Yis, yis,” said Eliza impatiently, opening a door. 

‘‘Come here, alannah,” said the voice, with mock fondness. The 
door was then closed; and Marian could hear the murmur of the 
conversation which followed. It was still proceeding when Mrs. Myers 
came in. 

“T didnt ought to have left you to find your way up here alone, 
Mrs. Foster,” she said; ‘“‘but I do have such worry sometimes that 
I’m bound to leave either one thing or another undone.” 

“It does not matter at all, Mrs. Myers. Your servant has been 
very attentive to me.” 

‘“‘ The hired girl? She’s smart, she is—does everything right slick 
away. The only trouble is to keep her out of that room. She’s in 
there now. Unless I am always after her, she is slipping out on 
errands, pawning and buying drink for that unfortunate young 
creature.” 

“For whom?” 

‘‘ A person that Mrs. Crawford promised to tell you about.” 

‘So she did,” said Marian. ‘ But I did not know she was young.” 

‘« She’s older than you, a deal. I knew her when she was a little 
girl; and I often forget how old she is. She was the prettiest child in 
the States then. Even now she would talk you into anything. ButI 
cant help her. It’s nothing but drink, drink, drink from morning til 
night. There’s Eliza coming out of her room. Eliza.” 

‘‘'Yis, maam,”’ said Eliza, looking in. 

‘**'You stay in the house, Eliza: do you hear? I wont have you 
go out.” 

_“ Could I spake a word to you, maam?”’ said Eliza, lowering her 
voice. 

‘No, Eliza. I’m engaged with Mrs. Forster.” 

‘She wants to see you,” whispered Eliza. 

‘‘Go down stairs, Eliza, this minute. I wont see her.” 

‘‘Mrs. Myers,” cried the voice. Marian again shrank from the 
sound. ‘Mrs. My-ers. Aunt Sally. Come to your poor Soozy.” 
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Mrs. Myers looked perplexedly at Marian. The voice resumed after 
a pause, with an affected Yankee accent, “I guess I’ll raise a shine if 
you dont come.” 

‘‘T must go,” said Mrs. Myers. ‘‘I promise you, Mrs. Forster, she 
shall not annoy you. She shall go this week. It aint right that you 
should be disturbed by her.” 

Mrs. Myers went into the other room. Eliza ran downstairs; and 
Marian heard her open the house door softly, and go out. She also 
heard indistinctly the voices of the landlady and her lodger. After 
a time these ceased ; and she drank her tea in peace. She was glad 
that Mrs. Myers did not return, although she made no more comfort- 
able use of her solitude than to think of her lost home in Holland 
Park, comparing it with her dingy apartment, and pressing her 
handkerchief upon her eyes when they became too full of tears. She 
had passed more than an hour thus when Eliza roused her by 
announcing the arrival of the luggage. Thereupon she bestirred 
herself to superintend its removal to her bedroom, where she unpacked 
a trunk which contained her writing-case and some books. With these 
were stowed her dresses, much miscellaneous finery, and some hand- 
somely worked underclothing. Eliza, standing by, could not contain 
her admiration ; and Marian, though she did not permit her to handle 
the clothes, had not the heart to send her away until she had seen all 
that the trunk contained. Marian heard her voice afterwards in the 
apartment of the drunken lodger, and suspected from its emphasis 
that the girl was describing the rare things she had seen. 

Marian imparted some interest to her surroundings that evening 
by describing them in a letter to Elinor. When she had finished, she 
was weary; and the fire was nearly out. She looked at her watch, 
and, finding to her surprise that it was two hours after midnight, rose 
to go to bed. Before leaving the room, she stood for a minute before 
the old-fashioned pier glass, with one foot on the fender, and looked 
at her image, pitying her own weariness, and enjoying the soft beauty 
of her face and the gentleness of her expression. Her appearance did 
not always please her; but on this occasion the mirror added so much 
to the solace she had found in writing to Elinor, that she felt almost 
happy as she took the lamp to light her to her bedroom. 

» She had gone no farther than the landing when a sound of 
unsteady footsteps on the stairs caused her to stop. As she lifted the 
lamp and looked up, she saw a strange woman descending towards 
her, holding the balustrade, and moving as though with pains 
in her limbs. This woman, whose black hair fell nearly to her 
waist, was dressed in a crimson satin dressing gown, warmly 
padded, and much stained and splashed. She had fine dark eyes, and 
was young, bold looking, and handsome; but when she came nearer, 
the moist pallor of her skin, the slackness of her lower lip and jaw, 
and an eager and worn expression in her fine eyes, gave her 
a thirsty, reckless leer that filled Marian with loathing. Her 
aspect conveyed the same painful suggestion as her voice had done 
before, but more definitely; for it struck Marian, with a shock, 
that Conolly, in the grotesque metamorphosis of a nightmare, might 
appear in some such likeness. The lamp did not seem to attract her 
attention at first; but when she came within a few steps, she saw 
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someone before her, and, dazzled by the light, peered at Marian, who 
lost her presence of mind, and stood motionless. Gradually the 
woman’s expression changed to one of astonishment. She came down 
to the landing; stopped, grasping the handrail to steady herself ; and 
said in her husky voice, 

“Oh Lord! It’s not a woman at all. It’s D. Ts.” Then, not 
quite convinced by this explanation, she suddenly stretched out her 
hand and attempted to grasp Marian’s arm. Missing her aim, she 
touched her on the breast, and immediately cried, ‘‘ Mrs. Ned!” 

Marian shrank from her touch, and recovered her courage. 

‘‘Do you know me?” she said. 

‘‘T should rather think Ido. I have gone off a good deal in my 
appearance, or you would know me. You’ve seen me on the stage, 
I suppose. I’m your sister-in-law. Perhaps you didnt know that 
you had one.” 

‘“‘ Are you Miss Susanna Conolly ?” 

“'That’s who I am. At least I am what is left of Miss Susanna. 
You dont look overjoyed to make my acquaintance; but I was as good 
looking as you once. Take my advice, Mrs. Ned, and dont drink 
champagne. The end of champagne is brandy; and the end of 
brandy is—” Susanna made a grimace and indicated herself. 

‘“‘T am afraid we shall disturb the house if we talk here. We had 
better say goodnight.” 

‘‘No, no. Dont be in such a hurry to get rid of me. Come into 
my room with me for a while. I'll talk quietly: I’m not drunk. Ive 
just slept it off; and I was coming down for some more. You may as 
well keep me from it for a few minutes. I suppose Ned hasnt for- 
bidden you to speak to me.” 

‘Oh no,” said Marian, yielding to a feeling of pity. ‘‘ Come into 
my room. There is a scrap of fire there still.” 

““We used to lodge in this room long ago, in my father’s time,” 
said Susanna, following Marian into the room, and reclining with a 
groan on the sofa. ‘I’m rather in a fog, you know: I cant make out 
how the deuce you come to be here. Did Ned send you to look after 
me? Is hein New York? Is he here?” 

“No,” said Marian, foreseeing with a bitter pang anda terrible 
blush what must follow. ‘He isin England. I am alone here.” 

“Well, why—? what—? I dont understand.” 

‘Have you not read the papers?” said Marian, in a low voice, 
turning her head away. 

‘Papers! No, not since I saw an account of my brilliant debit 
here, of which I suppose you have heard. I never read: I donothing 
but drink. What has happened?” 

Marian hesitated. 

«Ts it any secret?” said Susanna. 

‘No, it is no secret,” said Marian, turning, and looking at her 
steadily. ‘‘ All the world knows it. I have left your brother; and I 
do not know whether I am still his wife, or whether I am already 
divorced.” 

‘You dont mean to say you’re on the loose!” cried Susanna. 

Marian was silent. 

“‘T always told Ned that no woman could stand him,” said Susanna, 
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with sodden vivacity, after a pause, during which Marian had to 
endure her astonished stare. ‘‘ He always thought you the very pink 
of propriety. Of course there was another man in it. What’s become 
of him, if I may ask?” 

“‘T have left him,” said Marian sternly. ‘‘ You need impute no 
fault to your brother in the matter, Miss Conolly. He is quite 
blameless.” 

“Yes,” said Susanna, ‘he always is blameless. How is Bob? I 
om. Marmaduke, your cousin. I call him Bob, short for Cherry 

ob. 

“He is very well, thank you.” 

‘“‘ Now, Bob was not a blameless man, but altogether the reverse ; 
and he was a capital fellow to get on with. Ned was always right— 
always sure of himself; and there wasan end. He has no variety. I 
wonder will Bob ever get married?” 

‘“‘He is going to be married in the spring.” 


‘“’Who to?” 
“To Lady Constance Sun—” 
‘¢Damn that woman!” exclaimed Susanna. ‘‘I hate her. She 


was always throwing herself at his head. Curse her! Damn her! 
I wish—” 

‘Miss Conolly,” said Marian: “I hope you will not think me 
rude; but I am very tired; and it is very late. I must go to bed.” 

‘Well, will you come and see me to-morrow? It will be an act 
of charity. I am dying here all alone. You are a nice woman; and 
I know what you must feel about me; but you will get used to me. 
I wont annoy you. I wont swear. I wont say anything about your 
cousin. I’ll keep sober. Do come. You are a good sort—Bob 
always said so—; and you might save me from destroying myself. 
Say youll come.” 

“If you particularly wish it, I will,” said Marian, not disguising 
her reluctance. 

‘* Youd rather not, of course,” said Susanna despondently. 

‘‘T am afraid I cannot be of any use to you.” 

‘‘ For that matter, no one is likely to be of much use tome. But 
its hard to be imprisoned in this den without anyone to speak to but 
Eliza. However, do as you please. I did asI pleased; and I must 
take the consequences. Just tell me one thing. Did you find me out 
by accident ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“‘That was odd.” Susanna groaned again as she rose from the 
sofa. ‘* Well, since you wont have anything to do with me, goodbye. 
Youre quite right.” 

‘‘T will come and see you. I do not wish to desert you if you are 
in trouble.” 

“Do,” said Susanna eagerly, touching Marian’s hand with her 
moist palm. ‘We'll get on better than you think. I like you; 
and I'll make you like me. IfI could only keep from it for two 
days, I shouldnt be a bit disgusting. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Marian, overcoming her repugnance to 


Susanna’s hand, and clasping it. ‘Remember that my name here 
is Mrs. Forster.” 
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for having compassion on me.” 

‘‘What will you do for light?” 

‘‘T dont require one. I can find what I want in the dark.” 

She went into her apartment. Marian went quickly up to her 
own bedroom and locked herself in. Her first loathing for Susanna 
had partly given way to pity; but the humiliation of confessing her- 
self to such a woman as an unfaithful wife was galling. When she 
went to sleep she dreamed that she was unmarried and at home with 
her father; and that the household was troubled by Susanna, who 
lodged in a room upstairs. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Sholto Douglas returned to England in the ship which carried 
Marian’s letter to Elinor. On reaching London, he stayed a night in 
the hotel at Euston, and sent his man next day to take rooms for him 
at the West End. Early in the afternoon the man reported that he 
had secured apartments in Charles Street, St. James’s. It was a fine 
wintry day; and Douglas resolved to walk, not without a sense of being 
about to run the gauntlet. 

In Portland Place he met Miss McQuench, who, with the letter 
fresh in her pocket, looked at him indignantly, and cut him. At the 
Langham Hotel he passed a member of his club, who seemed surprised, 
but nodded coolly. In Regent Street he saw Lady Sunbury’s carriage 
waiting before a shop. He hurried past the shop door; for he had 
lost courage at his encounter with Miss McQuench. There were, how- 
ever, two doors; and as he passed the second, the countess, Lady 
Constance, and Marmaduke came out just before him. 

‘“‘ Where the devil is the carriage ?”’ said Marmaduke, loudly. 

‘‘Hush. Everybody can hear you,” said Lady Constance. 

‘* What do I care whether—Hal-lo! Douglas! How are you?” 

Marmaduke proffered his hand. Lady Sunbury plucked her 
daughter by the sleeve, and hurried to her carriage, after returning 
Douglas’s stern look with the slightest possible bow. Constance 
imitated her mother. Douglas haughtily raised his hat. 

‘** How obstinate Marmaduke is!’’ said the countess, when she had 
bidden the coachman drive away at once. ‘“‘ He is going to walk down 
Regent Street with that man.” 

‘“‘ But you didnt cut him, mamma?” 

“T never dreamed of his coming back so soon; and of course I 
cannot tell whether he will be cut or not. We must wait and see 
what other people will do. Ifwe meet him again we had better not 
see him.” 

‘Look here, old fellow,” said Marmaduke, as he walked with 
Douglas. ‘ Youve come back too soon. It wont do. Take my advice 
and go away again until matters have blown over. Hang it, it’s too 
flagrant. You have not been away two months.” 

“T believe you are going to be married,” said Douglas. ‘ Allow 
me to congratulate you.” 
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‘“‘Thank you. Fine day, isnt it?” 

‘Very fine.” 

Marmaduke walked on in silence. Douglas presently recommenced 
the conversation. 

“‘T only arrived in London last night. I have come from New 
York.” 

“Indeed. Pleasant voyage?” 

‘* Very pleasant.” 

Another pause. 

‘‘ Has anything special happened during my absence ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing special.” 

‘Was there much fuss made about my going?” 

“Well, there was a very great deal of fuss made about it. Excuse 
my alluding to the subject again. I shouldnt have done so if you 
hadnt asked me.” 

‘‘Oh, my dear fellow, you need not stand on ceremony with me.” 

‘‘That’s all very well, Douglas; but when I alluded to it just now, 
you as good as told me to mind my own business.” 

““T told you so!” 

‘“‘Not in those words, perhaps. However, the matter is easily 
settled. You bolted with Marian. I know that; and you know it. 
If the topic is disagreeable, say so, and it is easily avoided. If you 
want to talk about it, better not change the subject when I men- 
tion it.” 

«You have taken offence needlessly. I changed the subject inad- 
vertently.” 

‘““H’m! Well, has she come back with you?” 

“No.” 

‘Do you mean that youve thrown her over?” 

‘*T have said nothing of the kind. As a matter of fact, she has 
thrown me over.” 

‘“‘That’s very strange. You are not going to marry her then, I 
suppose ?” 

“How can I? I tell you she has deserted me. Let me remind 
you, Lind, that I should not be bound to marry her in any case; and 
I shall certainly not do so now. If I chose to justify myself, I could 
easily do so by her own conduct.” 

““T expect you will not be troubled for any justification. People 
seem to have made up their minds that you were wrong in the first 
instance ; and you ought to keep out of the way until they have for- 
gotten——Oh, confound it, here’sConolly! Now, for God’s sake, dont 
let us have any row.” 

Douglas whitened, and took a step back into the roadway before 
he recovered himself; for Conolly had come upon them suddenly as 
they turned into Charles Street. A group of gentlemen stood on the 
steps of the club-house which stands at that corner. Conolly looked 
up; stopped ; and smiled. 

‘‘ Bless me!” he said, with perfect good humor. ‘ Douglas back 
again! Why on earth did you run away with my wife? and what 
have you done with her?” 

The party on the steps ceased their chatting and began to stare. 

‘‘ This is not the place to call me to account, sir,” said Douglas, 
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still on his guard, and very ill at ease. ‘If you have anything to say 
to me which cannot be communicated through a friend, it had better 
be said in private.” 

“‘T shall trouble you for a short conversation,” said Conolly. 
‘How do you do, Lind? Where can we go? I do not belong to 
any club.” 

‘‘ My apartments are at hand,”’ said Douglas. 

‘“‘T suppose I had better leave you,” said Marmaduke. 

‘‘- Your presence will not embarrass me in the least,” said Conolly. 

‘‘T have not sought this interview,” said Douglas. ‘I therefore 
prefer Mr. Lind to witness what passes.” 

Conolly nodded assent ; and they went to a house on the doorstep 
of which Douglas’s man was waiting, and ascended to the front 
drawing-room. 

‘Now, sir,” said Douglas, without inviting his guests to sit down. 
Conolly alone took off his hat. Marmaduke went aside, and looked 
out of the window. , 

‘“‘T know the circumstances that have led to your return,’ said 
Conolly ; ‘so we need not go into that. I want you, however, to 
assist me on one point. Do you know what Marian’s pecuniary posi- 
tion is at present?” 

‘‘T decline to admit that it concerns me in any way.” 

‘* Of course not. But it concerns me, as I do not wish that she 
should be without money in a foreign city. When she left you 
she telegraphed a question about her property to Miss McQuench. 
That by itself is nothing; but her new address, which I first saw on a 
letter this morning, happens to be known to me as that of a shabby 
lodging-house.”’ 

‘“« T know nothing of it.” 

‘‘ The inference is that she is poor. I can guess at the sum she 
carried with her to America. Now, if you will be good enough to tell 
me whether you have ever given her money; if so, how much; and 
what her expenditure has been, you will enable me to estimate her 
position at present.” 

‘‘T do not know that you have any right to ask such questions.” 

“ T do not assert any right to ask them. On the contrary, I have 
explained their object. I shall not press them, if you think that an 
answer will in any way compromise you.” 

‘“‘ T have no fear of being compromised. None whatever.” 

‘“‘ In that case, will you not help me with an answer?” 

‘‘ T may say that my late trip has cost mea considerable sum. I 
paid all the expenses; and Miss—Mrs. Conolly did not, to my know- 
ledge, disburse a single fraction. She did not ask me to give her 
money. Had she done so, I should have complied at once.” 

“Thank you. Good afternoon.” 

** Allow me to add, sir, before you go, that Mrs. Conolly has been 
placed in her present position entirely through her own conduct. I 
repudiate the insinuation that I have deserted her in a foreign city; 
and I challenge inquiry on the point.” 

** Never fear: | make no such insinuation. All our acquaintances 
shall understand that Marian, in spite of the sacrifice you made for her 
sake, deliberately abandoned you with strong expressions of dislike. 
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I have evidence that her step was premeditated, and that but for 
her sense of obligation to you she would have taken it before. If you 
wish to soften public opinion by making it known that the transaction 
has wrought nothing but heavy loss for you, and that in your sepa- 
ration from Marian you are the repudiated party, you may rely on 
me as a witness to whose testimony considerable weight will be 
attached.” 

‘You trouble yourself unnecessarily on my account, sir,” said 
Douglas, turning white. ‘‘ Public opinion is a matter of indifference 
tome. I do not desire your pity, nor that of the world. Such senti- 
ments are only welcome when they are invited.” 

“ Pity is an involuntary emotion: it rises unbidden in the 
presence of misfortune,” said Conolly, speaking in measured tones, 
and deliberately watching the effect of the implied mockery. 

‘You may strain my forbearance too far, Mr. Conolly.” 

‘Had you allowed me to go when I first proposed to, Mr. Douglas, 
you would not have been betrayed into the discourtesy of threatening 
me. But it does not matter. You are a treacherous guest, but not a 
dangerous host.” 

““Come,” said Marmaduke, advancing between them, ‘dont let 
us have any nonsense. What is the use of you two slanging one 
another? It wont mend matters.” 

‘You are right,’”’ said Conolly, whose face had for an instant been 
disfigured by an expression of cruelty. ‘Good morning.” He bowed 
to Douglas, and went out. 

‘Why the devil didnt you let him go when he wanted to?” said 
Marmaduke. ‘‘ You should always build a bridge of silver for a 
flying foe. You see what you got by giving him a second shot at 

ou.” 

‘“What did I get? What do you mean?” 

‘Well, you got told more of the truth than you seemed to like. 
Why do you turn on me? If you want to pitch into somebody, why 
didnt you pitch into him?” 

‘¢ But for your interference, I would have flung him downstairs.” 

‘Perhaps you would have tried. And just for a second, by Jove, 
he looked as if he would not have — to your trying. A nice 
pair of fools you would have been. Take my advice, and steer clear 
of him in future. Besides, he’s in the right; and you are not.” 

“‘T will see whether I cannot put him in the wrong. Do you think 
I will permit him to tell the world that I have been befooled and 
discarded ?” 

“That's your own my isnt it? At least, I understood you to 
say 80 as we were coming along.” 

“I will not have it told by him. I will foree him to demand 
satisfaction.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! You are sufficiently in bad odor as it is, 
without ruining yourself outright by trying to fight a duel. Ik 
would only laugh at you.” 

* We shall see that. If he dares laugh at me, I will thrash him in 
the street.” 

"Yes, and get handed over to the prolice, or perhaps thrashed 
yourself, Nemember that you are not what you were at (ifed 
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youve gained fat and lost nerve. He knows how to take care of him- 
self as well as you do; and public sympathy is on his side. Time 
enough for you to think of fighting when he takes the initiative.” 

*‘ Cowards’ logic, Lind.” 

“Very well. Do as you like. You may twist one another’s heads 
off for what I care. He has had the satisfaction of putting you into 
a rage, at all events.” 

‘‘T am not in a rage.” 

“Very well. Have it your own way.” 

‘Will you take a message to him from me?” 

‘‘ A hostile one?” 

“te.” 

‘‘No. Certainly not.’ 

‘That is plain speaking.” 

Marmaduke put his hands into his pockets, and whistled. ‘I 
think I will take myself off,” he said presently. 

‘* As you please,” replied Douglas coldly. 

‘‘T will look in on you someday next week, when you have cooled 
down a bit. Goodbye.” 

Douglas said nothing; and Marmaduke, with a nod, went out. 
Some minutes later, the servant entered and said that Mr. Lind was 
below. 

‘““What! Back again!” said Douglas. 

“No, sir. It’s old Mr. Lind—Mr. Reginald.” 

“ Did you say I was in?” 

“The girl belonging to the house did, sir.” 

‘“‘Confound her officiousness! I suppose he must come up.’’ 








A Dounglas-,. 


————E 


Over the Scots was a poet-king 

In the far-off, stormy days I sing : 

James who, a stripling, was captive ta’en 
By English ships on the unruled main,— 
Sailing to France from his father’s land 
For dread of harm at his uncle’s hand 
And ta’en, by his uncle's treachery, 

By Southron ships on the lawless sea 
Then did his father, the white-haired king 


Die of his timorous sorrowing 
Captive fo ny a year was Jame 
Caged in tl the bw inland Tha 
And wearily | ih hie yout! 
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In arts of letters and soldiery ; 

For many a day did the poets old 
Lighten his life in the sad stronghold ; 
And long time never a love had he, 
But only sweet music and poesy ; 

Till from his turret one summer’s day 
A lady he saw in the garden stray: 
How sweet was her mien, and how passing fair, 
Is it not sung in Zhe King his Quhawr ? 
Amply he loved her whenas he wrote : 
Her beauty might cause the world to dote. 


Came the day that his uncle died; 
Freedom came to the prince so tried— 
Freedom, a crown, and a darling bride : 

For loud he was called to his father’s throne, 
And the poet-king came into his own. 


Fourteen years did the poet reign 

King of the Scots, with his fair Queen Jane, 
Greatly stinting his own heart’s ease 

In working his stedfast purposes ; 

Until that winter he willed it so 

That the court at the old Yule-tide should go 
Holiday-keeping in Saint John’s Town,' 

At the house of the Freers of the sable gown. 
Loyal churchmen were they, and merry, 

Who offered their monarch their monastery. 


Pleasant it was in the Friars’ halls ; 
Merrily echoed their sober walls 

To laughter of ladies and jests of knights 
Passing their hours in Yule delights. 
Blythely they hunted the wolf by day, 
Or sported at will on the frozen Tay. 
Certes, they bore them like merry wights 
In the short white days and the long bright nights. 
Far past Yule did they stretch their stay, 
Till the king set bounds to their holiday 
When Spring at her earliest ’gan to stir, 
And all men pleasantly watched for her. 


Traitors there were who had plotted long, 
Bitterly hating their ruler strong ; 

And one there was of a grievous fame— 
Graham, one day of the curséd name. 
Outlawed he by the King’s decree: 

Death! he is not my King / said he: 

He is but God’s creature, mine enemy ! 

So he plotted with others to slay the King 

On the last feast night ere the birth of Spring. 
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Peacefully tinkled the vesper bell 

On the fated eve of the last revél ; 
Merrily feasted the courtiers all 

On the farewell night in the friars’ hall ; 
Gallants and damosels deftly danced 
Tirelessly ever, belike it chanced 

To music the monarch himself had made; 
And still the while at his chess he played. 


Matched with the king was a youthful knight 
King of Love by his sovereign hight ; 

And merrily jested the king with him 

Over a prophecy old and grim, 

That in Scotland that year should a king be slain ; 

So needs must the doom be on one of them twain. 
Look to thy safety, laughed King James ; 

Thou art king of love, and they name no names ; 

I shall look to myself; and they played their games. 


The feast was over, the dance was done ; 

The revellers wearied one by one; 

Dimly and low the tapers burned, 

When at last the king to his chamber turned. 
Jesting he stood with the ladies four 

Who took from their mistress the robes she wore. 
One was the lady Catherine, 

A damosel of the Douglas line ; 

Never a thought of fear had they, 

Jesting at close of their holiday. 


But sudden a clamor was heard without ; 
A clash of arms and an angry shout ; 
The king to his window sprang, and saw 
By light of torches the fierce outlaw 
Graham, the traitor, and lords he knew, 
Armed, and leading an arméd crew. 
Backward he stept, and pale was he, 
Struck with amaze by the treachery. 
Vainly he called on his scattered guard ; 
Vainly he cried, Let the doors be barred : 
For every bolt away was ta’en 

By Stewart, the caitiff chamberlain. 


Higher upsprung the king’s alarm, 

For never a weapon to aid his arm 

Was left to him, save the iron tool 

That served to handle the logs of Yule. 

Wielding it strongly, a plank he tore, 

And leapt to the cellar beneath the floor : 

Frightful it was to the gentle Queen 

To see the plight of her lord, I ween. 

She stood speechless, and dread was great 

In the breasts of all but the lady Kate ; 
E2 
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Of womanish tremor she gave no sign— 
Worthy she of the Douglas line! 

For when every other shook for fear 

As the traitors’ steps came deadly near, 

And the torches stunk at hand, 
Straight she sprang to the boltless door— 
She alone of the ladies four— 

And thrust for a bar her hand! 
Thorough the staples she thrust her arm, 
Loyally shielding her king from harm, 

And palely took her stand! 


Oh, it was soon that the traitors came, 

The eager Halls and the vengeful Graham! 
After a moment that seemed a year 

Their harness clashed at her shrinking ear, 
And they drave the door amain! 

One wild shiver of wildest pain 

Wrenched one shriek that went quivering far, 
And swiftly the strange, sweet, broken bar 
Fell away, as the lady swooned 

With the anguish of her wound. 


What is there more to tell ? 
Sorrow the day, the king was slain. 
Soon in her frenzy the fair Queen Jane 

Took vengeance fearful and fell. 


Amen! the Queen did well! 


But what was the fate of the lady Kate? 

Marry, she married the fair young knight 

King of Love by the dead king hight. 

Who could have wished her a fairer plight, 
Or him a diviner mate ? 

Trust we, she bore to him warrior sons, 

Being of mind that a virtue runs 

From worthy parent to worthy brood : 

Noble were she in her motherhood ! 

Guess ye she grew, in her elder days, 

A stately dame of imperious ways, 

Ruling her folk with a blenchless gaze 

And a Spartan bearing, subduing less 

Than the grace of a brave maid’s tenderness ? 


Nay, who choose may divine as they may 
Each day’s hap is enough for the day: 
She shall not live in a thought of mine 
Save as the maid of the Douglas line! 
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The Widow's Turkeys. 





Che Widow's Gurkeys. 


A True Story of Irish Landlordism, reprinted from ‘‘ United Ireland”. 





For cruelty, for meanness, and withal for its plain unvarnished force, 
the story of landlord Sherlock and the widow’s turkeys is almost 
without a peer. Five years ago David Sherlock’s uncle had evicted 
the widow Byrne, aged eighty-five, and her daughter Anne, aged 
forty-five, from their tiny holding, for which £4 a year was a rack- 
rent. Their cabin had been unroofed, but some generous neighbor 
built up a sheiling against the gable, and to this they were admitted 
as caretakers at a wage of one penny per week. With the aid of a 
little haggard in front of the cabin, they managed to rear some fowl, 
and on the produce of these, eked out with the charity of their priest, 
the two poor women were enabled to keep alive. Towards the end of 
last September Mr. David Sherlock was shooting over his property, 
accompanied by his bailiff, when his eye was caught by a number of 
turkeys and geese in the widow Byrne’s haggard. He sat on the 
stile; counted them over; and coveted them. Squire Sherlock, with 
his gun on his knee, sitting on the stile hungering for the widow’s 
turkeys is a picture which crystallises the whole history of Irish 
landlordism. There were nineteen turkeys and two geese. He made 
the widow a proposition. He would restore her to the position of 
tenant if she would give him the nineteen turkeys in lieu of one year’s 
rent of what she owed when she was evicted. This poor old creature 
of ninety was a type of the Irish tenant of the pre-Land-League days. 
She had the nameless horror of eviction and the passionate attachment 
to the sod of land. She did not realise how atrocious was the offer 
Sherlock made her. She did not know that since she had been evicted 
an Arrears Act had been passed which should have wiped off her 
liability. It did not occur to her that a rent which was fair five years 
ago, let alone a rent that was exorbitant, would be monstrously unfair 
to-day. She only thought that she was about to get the privilege of 
tilling her farm once more that had lain idle for five years, and she 
was overjoyed. Sherlock sent his steward for the fowls a few days 
later, with the word that the nineteen turkeys would not be enough 
to make up the full amount of the year’s rent, and that he wanted 
the two geese as well. ‘‘On the moment”, to use the old woman’s 
expression, the daughter got the loan of a neighbor’s cart, and sent 
every fowl they had in the world to the landlord’s mansion, where 
his son counted them as they came into the yard. Sherlock sent the 
widow in return a document to sign, which deserves to live in literature 
with Shylock’s bond. The fowls were to go in satisfaction of one year’s 
rent out of the seven that were due five years ago; the widow was to 
make herself liable for rent for the five years during which she was 
not permitted to use the farm at all—not even to cut turf from her 
bog ; and she was to forfeit all claims to the penny-a-week caretaker’s 
money, some of which had never been paid. On these terms she was 
accorded the privilege of considering herself a tenant of the Sherlock 
property once again. Weeks passed. The two old women had no 
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means of subsistence. They pawned their bedclothes, and covered 
themselves with a strip of cotton as they lay at night in their sheiling, 
through the dismantled roof of which the rain poured in. They 
pawned their gowns, and the doctor swore at the inquest that they 
had not enough clothes upon them to keep their bodies warm. About 
ten days ago the daughter died. There was no firing in the cabin. 
A vast bog stretched away in front of it, but the women were for- 
bidden to cut it. So the widow Byrne walked a mile across this bog 
to borrow some turf from a neighbor. She was too weak to carry it 
back, and the neighbor had to carry it for her and help her home. 
The coroner, having his suspicions aroused, summoned an inquest on 
the body of Anne Byrne. The inquest was postponed in order to 
obtain medical evidence, and during the postponement the mother 
died. After hearing the evidence of priest and doctor, of neighbors 
and bailiffs, the coroner’s jury arrived at the verdict that ‘“‘ Anne 
Byrne died of heart-disease, accelerated by poverty and want, caused 
by her being deprived of the value of nineteen turkeys and two geese’’. 

Such is an unvarnished tale of Irish landlordism which must 
ring around the world, and whose force embellishment or comment 
would only weaken. 








Che War in Ireland. 
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THE number of evictions in Ireland during the past month has been com- 
peer small, thanks to the many difficulties put in the way of evicting 

dlords, and to the new departure taken by the people under the brave 
leadership of John Dillon, M.P. The “ Plan of Campaign” devised by him 
and issued by nited Ireland has been adopted in many districts, and tenants 
have readily paid a reduced rental into the hands of ‘‘ trustees’, in cases in 
which the landlord has shown himself deaf to every appeal. Shylock 
landlords who demand their full pound of flesh get nothing under the 
‘* Plan of Campaign”, and see their tenants arrayed against them en bloc ; 
reasonable landlords are left untouched by it. The tenants have shown their 
readiness to pay what they can, and this payment will bind them together 
in a very effective manner. English sympathisers seem one and all afraid 
to express any approval of the measure, Englishmen being as a rule so fond 
of legality that they are apt to overlook morality. Our Land Laws have 
been made by the landlords in their own interest, and the right of eviction 
held by the landlord unless an impossible rent is paid is a right that is legal 
but scandalous. Exercised in the winter with brutal cruelty, it would inevi- 
tably have been followed by the assassination of landlords and agents. 
Mr. Parnell tried to stop it over the winter by legislation, but his Bill was 
thrown out. It is Mr. Dillon’s policy which has banded the tenants together 
in a way which will make eviction well-nigh impossible. The Standard 
threatens ‘‘ extensive clearances”, but any attempt to carry out such a 
plan would mean literal civil war. 

Mr. Dillon has been brought before a law court and bound over ‘‘ to be 
of good behavior”, or to go to gaol, but a phrase that escaped Mr. Justice 
Johnson is significant; he spoke of the effect of Mr. Dillon’s speeches on 
‘‘a pauper peasantry despairingly facing ruin”. No imprisonment of good 
and brave men will save Ireland from disorder while that despairing peasantry 
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is being harried by landlords. Mr. Justice O’Brien declared that the plan 
of campaign was “clearly, distinctly, and absolutely illegal”. Very likely. 
Some years ago combinations of workmen to raise wages were as “clearly, 
distinctly, and absolutely illegal’? as is now this combination of tenants to 
lower rents. The English workmen stuck to their unions till their unions 
were recognised by the law. May the Irish tenants do the same ! 


Up to December 15th, two complete victories had been scored by the 
plan of campaign. The tenants of Captain Dawson, of Naughaval, county 
Westmeath, had offered to pay their rents, less 15 per cent. reduction; the 
offer was refused, and they banked their rents, less 20 per cent. on the 
judicial rents and 30 per cent. on the non-judicial, sending word to the 
agent that he could have these reduced rents; on seeing the determined 
attitude of the tenantry, Captain Dawson accepted the rents offered. Mr. 
Jackson Bennett, of Queenstown, offered a reduction of 25 per cent. to his 
tenants who demanded 40: he refused the abatement, and the tenants 
adopted the ‘‘ plan”, whereupon Mr. Bennett accepted the reduced rents. 


Seven hundred tenants of Lord Dillon, round Ballyhaunis, attended at ; 


the rent office, and begged for a 25 per cent. reduction; most of them can 
only pay rent by working in England and saving their wage, or by getting 
help from America. The agent at the office had no authority to grant a 
reduction, so no rent was paid. About 6,000 tenants are on the property, 
and they are all making common cause. Lord Clanricarde’s tenants have 
adopted the plan, and paid over their rents at Portumna to Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien. All over the South of Ireland the ‘‘ plan” is being eagerly 
carried out; nine great demonstrations were held in support of it on Sunday, 
December 5th. Ulster also is taking up the “‘ plan”’. 


How fixed is the resolve of the tenants to fight this battle to the bitter 
end, may be seen by the fact that those who possess stock are selling it off, 
so that there may be nothing for the sheriff to seize if the landlord seeks to 
distrain. Maurice Doyle, on the Ponsonby estate, with rent £370, paid his 
rent into the estate fund and sold all his horses and cattle. Patrick O’ Brien, 
on the same estate, has nothing left to meet a claim of £160. On the Blen- 
nerhassett estate in Kerry not a single farmer has any movable property 
left on the land. And so with many another of these long downtrodden 
but now aroused people. 


Much trouble has arisen from the illegal way in which the jury panel— 
from which jurors to try the Woodford cases were to be taken—was drawn 
up. Meetings to protest against the jury packing were proclaimed by the 
Government, and several conflicts occurred between the police and the 
people. Before Chief Baron Palles, however, the panel was found to have 
been irregularly formed. It is of course said that there was no corrupt 
intent, although illegality was proved. Be this as it may, all Mr. O’Brien, 
Dr. Tanner, and the rest could know, was the fact that the jury panel was 
unfairly made up, and they were right in protesting against it. Though 
their meetings were proclaimed, their object was effected. A new jury 
panel was drawn up. 

Tim Hurley’s “castle” has been taken at last. He had defended it 
successfully against attack, but on December 7th, the police took advantage 
of his absence at Corkwhere he was in gaol awaiting his trial, and sixty police, 
eight bailiffs, six officers, and two cartloads of ladders and house-breaking 
tools, succeeded in capturing the house by surprise, overcoming the unresist- 
ing garrison of one woman and five children. Sixty additional police arrived 
at midday, lest the redoubtable Tim’s spirit should have inspired any of the 
babies. 

The Local Government Board threatened the New Ross guardians with 
suppression if they did not treat evicted tenants as ordinary paupers. The 
guardians declined to alter their arrangements, and defied the Board. Here- 
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upon the board dissolved the guardians, and appointed new ones, and avery 
pretty quarrel is now in progress. 


Dec. 18th. 

Since I wrote the above, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Harris, and Mr. 
Sheehy have been arrested for receiving rents, and liberated on bail. Mr. 
Sheehy has also been summoned for a speech, and orders have been given to 
the police to arrest all ‘‘ prominent persons” who take part in receiving 
rents. I take the opportunity of emphasising what is written above, and of 
expressing my respect for Mr. Dillon and those working with him. He is 
trying to prevent the landlords from murdering the tenants by evicting 
them in this bitter weather, and, legal or illegal, his action is right. Why 
should the landlords be allowed to evict the tenants and steal their property 
in the soil, merely because the tenant cannot pay an exorbitant rent. It is 
all very well for Lord Salisbury to say that the tenant should pay or go. 
But why should the tenant be robbed of the value he has created by his 
labor ? If it is a question whether the idle man should lose part of what he 
has not earned, or the worker lose all of what he has earned, I for one say 
‘‘let the idler lose”, and if the law says otherwise so much the worse for 
the law. Meanwhile, I place on record what a landlord, the owner of the 
Kingston estate, is doing in a district in which the plan of campaign has not 
been adopted. Bridget M‘Greavy, an old woman living on a mountain-side 
with her daughter, was turned out of her hut by 200 police for £9 15s.—£6 
for a year and a half’s rent, £3 15s. sheriff’s costs; her bed of planks was 
pitched out of the window, her furniture—a chest, one stool, and a cupboard 
—flung out, and she was left shelterless and barefoot on the ‘‘ cold mountain 
on a day when the evicting party required all their extra supplies of cloth- 
ing, sandwiches, and warming liquors to keep them comfortable”. This is 
the account given in the Daily News, from which paper I take this and the 
following facts. Michael McManus was next evicted; here delay was 
cleverly caused by the presence in the house of as many people who could 
get into it; they offered only passive resistance, but each had to be removed 
by the police; several thinly clad children were turned out into the cold, 
one a baby; the man was very ill. Michael Goffney and Charles Brady 
came next. On the following day John Daly with wife and children, the 
youngest two months old was turned adrift; then Owen Mulvey, pitifully 
picking up his few potatoes, flung in the road; Mrs. Ward, a ‘‘thin famished 
looking woman with nine children”, the youngest fifteen months old: she 
had no shelter to turn to, and the agent refused to even let her remain in 
her hut as caretaker. ‘‘ This woman’s children also showed signs of succumb- 
ing to cold.” John Gilhooly was evicted, and re-admitted as caretaker, and 
last came John Early, with wife and two children, turned out. The person 
responsible for all this brutality is the Countess of Kingston ; it is a woman 
who has turned out these women and these little children under the winter 
sky, with iced roads for bed and piercing wind for lullaby. And it is for 
striving to tie the hands of these wicked ones that Mr. Dillon is in peril of 
liberty. ANNIE BESANT. 
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PARLIAMENT is to meet on the 13th, and there is much reason to fear 
that the first measures presented by the Government will be of the character 
of repressive legislation in Ireland. These measures will be probably 
founded on some of the recent speeches of Mr. Dillon, M.P., Mr. W. 
O’Brien, and other prominent members of the Irish party in favor of 
reduction of rent. Mr. Parnell has made no sign since Parliament was 
prorogued. Outrages have not increased in Ireland, and in many districts 
the landlords have avoided conflict by voluntarily and reasonably reducing 
rents. A few ‘‘noblemen”’, however, insist on their ‘‘pound of flesh”, 
and mischief seems imminent. 


A GREAT Liberal Unionist demonstration has taken place, in which 
Lord Hartington has declared that the Unionists will not support any 
attempt to displace the present Government, and the Duke of Westminster has 
protested that he and his friends have no faith in Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. Mundella, and Mr. Labouchere have held large meetings 
in favor of Home Rule. The Z'imes says that the principles of the Liberal 
Unionists are ‘‘ that the existing Government must be maintained in office ; 
and that the supremacy of the law must be vindicated by whatever measures 
the recalcitrancy of the disorderly section of the Irish people may render 
necessary”. The Home Rule Association did not show any very great hold 
on the Metropolis in its meeting at the Westminster Palace Hotel. It was 
fortunate in its chairman, Mr. Stansfeld, but unfortunate in the very 
lengthy and rather too clever speech of a Mr. Morton. Mr.T. P. O’Connor 
spoke well but also at very great length, and it would have been perhaps 
wiser if there had been more speeches like the brief but most effective 
address delivered by the Hon. B. Coleridge. 


AmonesT the questions to be immediately raised in the House by myself 
are: the enquiry into perpetual pensions, as to which the Government has 
expressly promised me a Select Committee; the interference of peers in 
elections; the working of the Truck Acts in Scotland; the compulsory 
cultivation of cultivable land; and—if not introduced by Sir Jno. Simon— 
the legalisation of affirmation in all cases. 


AN answer by the Home Secretary induced Mr. J. B. B. Firth to regard 
the present Government as worthy support on the question of London 
Municipal Reform. This has shocked Lord Salisbury, who says: ‘‘I should 
be sorry to be thought to entertain the views with which he has become 
associated in the public mind ”’. 


A DEMONSTRATION was attempted in St. Petersburg, at the grave of 
Bogolinboff, a once popular poet and critic, in the Volkoff cemetery, on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary of Bogolinboff’s death. Some 500 students 
endeavored to enter the church and cemetery with flowers and wreaths. 
General Grosser, the Prefect, forbade the meeting, and a number of arrests 
were effected. The fate of the captured young men who participated in 
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the affair, will be expulsion, or deportation and police supervision. There 
were about 100 young women present from the higher female medical course. 
The day after the event the passports of all the female medical students in 
the Academy were taken from them, so that they could not run away, and 
then the real arrests began. Eighteen of the girls who were at the cemetery 
have already been sent off out of St. Petersburg by an administrative order, 
without the least notion whither they are to be taken or what is to become 
of them. Many will probably be compelled to live in out-of-the-way 
places, under the eyes of the police, their lives embittered and their careers 
ruined. 

From Burma we are told that desultory fighting continues throughout 
the various districts. The resistance to the advance of the ruby mines 
column promises to be severe. The native lessees of the mines are stated 
to be organising the miners to resist. As the mines are worked by Shans, 
this conflict will probably injuriously affect the negotiations proceeding 
with the Shan states. The deadly climate has done more real mischief to 
our troops than has been caused by the fighting. 


GERMANY is arranging for the increase of her already huge army, and 


the whole of Europe—every great country of which is heavily armed—may 
at any moment be engaged in war. 


THE gravity of the French ministerial crisis is aggravated by the serious 
financial difficulties to be faced by any cabinet in Paris. M. Goblet’s 
ministry, a weak new edition of that of M. de Freycinet, is predestined to 
early collapse unless it can secure the Radical support. The failure by M. 


Goblet to induce anyone to accept the foreign office is of itself a pregnant 
fact. 


THE Bulgarian question is still open. The members of the Bulgarian 
Sobranje are not disposed to accept the candidate of Russia for the vacant 
throne, and at present Bulgaria survives without a foreign prince, but any 
hour may bring news of additional complications. The Bulgarian people 
have shown great patience under much provocation. 


THE decision of Chief Baron Palles adjourning the trial of the Wood- 
ford rioters and ordering a new jury panel, whilst it cleared the sheriff 
from the charge of packing the jury, also showed that ‘‘there had been 
grave breaches of Lord O’Hagan’s Act”, and it might well have been 
supposed that such breaches were intentional. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

















THE most important event in the scientific world during the past month 
has been the death of M. Paul Bert, the well-known physiologist. M. Bert 
was only fifty-three. In 1869 he obtained the chair of General Physiology 
in the Faculty of Sciences at Paris, as successor to the famous scientist, 
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Claude Bernard. He distinguished himself by a large number of original 
investigations, the most important of which were on the transplanting of 
flesh from one animal to another, or animal grafting, and on the influence 
changes of barometric pressure have upon life. He also inquired into the 
conditions of safety in the use of nitrous oxide as an anwsthetic, and devised 
means of minimising its dangers. A few months ago he was made Governor 
of Tonquin, and it was while performing his duties there that he succumbed 
to a severe attack of dysentery. M. Bert was known as a most indefatigable 
worker in whatever he undertook, overcoming with indomitable energy all 
difficulties that lay in his path. Science loses in him one of its foremost 
exponents, and Freethought one of its most militant advocates. 





In an interesting review of the progress made in Astronomy during the 
last ten years, read before the New York Academy of Sciences, Prof. C. A. 
Young points out the probability of another planet’s existence outside the 
orbit of Neptune, the most distant of the planets hitherto discovered. So 
long ago as 1877, Todd concluded from certain indications of disturbances 
in the motion of Neptane that there was such a planet. He then made an 
extended search but failed to find any trace of its presence. Later researches 
by Prof. G. Forbes have shown additional reasons, based upon the behavior 
of certain periodic comets, for believing in its existence. Its enormous 
distance renders its discovery a very difficult matter as it will probably be 
between the 11th and the 13th magnitude, and its motion amongst the stars 
will be so slow that it will require great care to distinguish it from them. 
Prof. Young thinks there is considerable likelihood that such a planet 
exists. If so there isa grand opportunity for some great mathematician to 
outdo even the wonderful achievement of Adams and Leverrier. 





Two very curious fish have been taken out of a breeding pond at 
Dreaford and are now in the South Kensington Aquarium. One of them is 
a trout whose tail is bent at right angles to its body, and, as may be sup- 
posed, it presents an extremely odd appearance. The other is an ordinary 
small stickleback, which is suffering from dropsy. Its body is so swollen 
that it is about an inch in diameter, and it looks more like a mouse than 
a fish. Both these peculiar finny ones find their abnormal developments 
a great hindrance to locomotion, and they progress in a curiously labored 
and deliberate manner. 





THE sense of smell presents some interesting phenomena to the physi- 
ologist. A number of experiments made at Kansas University show the 
great acuteness of this sense in ordinary individuals and its remarkable 
acuteness in certain specially endowed persons. The results are the mean 
of experiments made with from 30 to 50 different people. The substance 
most easily detected was nitrite of amyl, the male observers being able to 
perceive one part of this substance when diluted with 783,000 parts of 
water. One part of oil of cloves in 88,000 of water and one of garlic in 
58,000 were easily detected. Prussic acid was detected when diluted with 
112,000 parts of water, but three of the observers were able to discover 
1 part in 2,000,000. They were persons whose occupations favored the 
cultivation of this sense. Often prussic acid was detected by its smell when 
careful chemical tests failed to show a trace of its presence. The most 
curious result of the experiments, however, was to show that in women the 
sense is as a rule much less delicate than in men. In many cases the smallest 
ine og detected by the female observers was double that detected by the 
males. 


W. H. Uttey. 
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BASIS, 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


Am 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS, 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 


The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





The first bi-monthly meeting of the Fabian Society in December was 
held on December 3rd in Willis’ Rooms, 8. Webb in the chair. After the 
election of members, and the adjournment of a discussion on the method of 
electing, a paper was read by Annie Besant on ‘‘ The Economic Position of 
Women”. The discussion was maintained by H. M. Hyndman, Hubert 
Bland, G. B. Shaw, Edith Bland, Mrs. Hyndman, A. C. Thicknesse, W. L. 
Phillips, 8. Olivier, W. Jameson, F. Wright, C. J. Burton, Mrs. Heatherley, 
S. Ward, F. Podmore, G. Wallas, G. W. Johnson, W. H. Utley, Miss 
Balgarnie, R. G. Stevens, 8. Webb. Annie Besant’s reply closed the pro- 
ceedings. 

A notice has been issued to the members of the Fabian Society, earnestly 
requesting them to attend meetings held against Socialism, at which dis- 
cussion is allowed, and expose anti-Socialist fallacies and misrepresen- 
tations. 
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The first meeting of the Fabian Parliamentary League was held at 19, 
Avenue Road, on December 20th. A Provisional Committee was appointed, 
and Mr. B. Bright, M.A., was elected Secretary pro tem. The next meeting 
was fixed for January 10th, at 14, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

The second bi-monthly meeting of the Society was held at Willis’ Rooms 
on December 17th, — Coffin in the chair. A paper was to have been read 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke on ‘ Socialism and Individual Liberty”, 
but Mr. Brooke was kept away by illness. G. B. Shaw ably supplied his 
place, and spoke on ‘‘ Why we do not act up to our principles”. The dis- 
cussion was carried on by T. Bolas, H. Bland, Hunter Watts, W. L. Phillips, 
— Clark, 8. Olivier, Miss Balgarnie, — Swan, G. Wallas, Dr. von Swat- 
mont, — McCormick, — Startweather. G. B. Shaw replied. S. K. Donald- 
son and the Rev. Stewart D. Headlam were elected members of the Society. 

A debate on Socialism will be held at the Hall of Science between Annie 
Besant and Mr. G. W. Foote on February 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The controversy as to the employment of women as spinners is still 
raging at the Lostock Mills. Mr. Heaton, the owner, is doing his best to 
embitter the dispute by saying that he should refuse to take back any men 
who did not give up their association. To do this would be to put them- 
selves at his mercy in all future disputes. A mill proprietor who uses such 
a threat should be boycotted by the union. 

A strike of weavers has taken place at Ashton which affects 4,000 more, 
and will throw out a large additional number of spinners. At the Camper- 
down Linen Works, Lochree, a strike was commenced by 500 women in the 
power loom department, which threw 5,000 men and women out of employ- 
ment; 4,000, however, have returned, the remaining 1,000 remaining out. 

The unfortunate signalmen of the Midland Railway Company in the 
Yorkshire district have had their wages reduced to 19s. a week. Dividends 
must be kept up, however much the workers may suffer. 

The price of coal goes up in winter, but at the Burradon collieries, New- 
castle, Glamorganshire, wages go down. Five hundred men and boys have 
struck there, in consequence of a threatened reduction of 15 per cent. 

The South Staffordshire chainmakers are still on strike, nearly 3,000 
men. For eighteen weeks they have been “ playing”, and the wolf has 
been growling at many a door. 

The six Skye crofters who were found guilty at the Edinburgh Justiciary 
Court of being part of a riotous mob while the sheriff’s officers were serving 
processes, have been each sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. This 
is a terribly cruel sentence on men accustomed to the free open-air life 
of the crofter; and these men’s crime is that they do not patiently lie down 
to be plundered by the agents of their landlords. 

Mr. B. Williams is trying to start a new method of propaganda. He 
proposes to divide England into districts, and to place a van and horse 
in each district; a lecturer is to dwell in the van during the spring, summer, 
and autumn months, and aided by two occasional lecturers, he is to devote 
himself to the propaganda of Socialism. Anyone interested in the project 
should communicate with the proposer at 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

While men, women, and children starve in every civilised country, there 
are to be found people who can waste money on whims only fit for idiots. 
A stamp dealer in Paris is ready to pay £120 for a Mauritius stamp of 
1847 with Queen Victoria’s head on it; £40 for a 4c. British Guiana stamp 
of 1856; £16 for several different stamps; and so on. What he will sell 
them for again is not stated. So fora square inch of dirty paper, ugly, 
inartistic, absolutely useless, maniacs can be found as purchasers at pre- 
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posterous prices. And this, I repeat, while in the same community men 
die for lack of bread. 
BELGIUM. 

Still strikes, and more strikes! 1,890 workers are on strike round 
Charleroi, and further strikes are expected. 

A Socialist workman, Vanderdorpe, one of the editors of the Peuple, 
has been returned at Brussels at the municipal elections. This is the first 
election there of such a candidate. 

Labor organisations are increasing rapidly in number; the Féderation 
du Centre, which began with twelve societies last May, has now sixty-one 
associations affiliated with it. 

FRANCE. 

The Vierzon strike still continues, the men showing a steady patience ; 
the fund in their support up to December 16th had reached 30,086 francs, 

Lyons has its unemployed, and processions of them have been organised 
by trade delegates to demand the opening of local useful public works. The 
municipal authorities are busying themselves with the subject, being less 
fettered with red tape, apparently, than some of their English brethren. 

The Cri du Peuple states that the Minister of Marine will be obliged 
during 1887 to dismiss more than 40,000 workmen now employed in the 
Arsenals. 

GERMANY. 


Nearly one hundred Socialists have been arrested in Holstein; some 
Socialists from Hamburg and Altona invaded the duchy and distributed 
literature broadcast. They succeeded in giving away many thousands of 
pamphlets before they were arrested. At Frankfort forty-five have been 
arrested. Eight Socialists have been condemned at Leipzig to terms of 
imprisonment varying from one year to sixteen months. At Altona, six 
have been sent to prison for a year for circulating Socialist pamphlets; one 
for thirteen months, and one for two months, for a similar crime. Kesler, a 
well-known Socialist agitator, has been expelled from Bavaria. 

The Reichstag has prolonged the state of siege which exists at Berlin, 
Hamburg, and elsewhere. The Socialist organisations increase and multiply 
despite all the Bismarkian terrors. 

Meanwhile labor-troubles grow. In Westphalia ‘‘ nothing is heard but 
dismissal of workmen, wage-reductions, and the like”. There as here, 
cruel sentences for small thefts caused by misery teach the poor to look on 
the law as their enemy. <A poor widow, with four children, was wicked 
enough to steal coal off a railway to the amount of from 10 to 15 pf.—144d. to 
14d.—and she was sent to prison for three months. 


ITALY. 
The Socialist deputy, Costa, made a vigorous speech at San Pietro in 
Vincoli on the occasion of the unveiling of a memorial to Ruaboli, the 


Socialist. He urged on the people that prosperity would only be attained 
when the workers contrelled both land and capital. 


SWITZERLAND.” 


Johann Philipp Becker died on December 7th, at the ripe age of seventy- 
seven. A brave soldier of liberty, he took part during his life in the 
struggles of 1847 and 1848, started for Rome in 1849 and was forcibly 
turned back, and played his part in the German revolution of the same 
year. He took an active share in organising the Swiss branches of the 
‘* International”, and continued to the end of his life earnest in the cause 
of the proletariat. 

Russia, 


Bachmutoff, one of those concerned with Degaieff in the explosion of the 
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Winter Palace at Petersburgh, has just died, an exile, at Pesth. He has 
died without seeing the dawn of Russian liberty. 

Three thousand cotton workers have struck at Messrs. Hubbard’s mills 
at Alexandroffsky, Petersburgh. Two hundred and fifty Cossacks were 
called out to overcome them, but windows were broken, and some of the 
English overlookers were pelted with brickbats. Some fifty arrests were 


made. 
AMERICA. 


A series of articles by Helen Campbell on the employments of women is 
appearing in the New York Tribune. The account given to her by a woman, 
aged 62, of her various struggles for a livelihood is instructive. Her short- 
est work-day was of 14 hours, and she had worked with needle and with 
machine. Jt was not work that was wanting, from her point of view, but 
payment for work, Five years ago she could earn 14 dollars a day, but now 
the pay had fallen to between 75 and 80 cents (3s. or 3s. 2d.) a day, and she 
had a family to support. A good many toilers can echo the phrase italicised 
above. What is needed is the chance of gaining a comfortable livelihood 
without overwear of work. 

E. Nymanover, a Scandinavian, is carrying on a vigorous Socialist agita- 
tion at Minneapolis, both in the press and on the platform: a book from 
his pen, entitled the ‘‘ Confessions of a Socialist’, is being expected with 
considerable interest. 

The ‘‘ great domestic servant question” is raising its head in Canada. 
Girls prefer the shop and the factory to the continual slavery of domestic 
service. This feeling is likely to spread until domestic service is revo- 
lutionised. 

Carrol D. Wright, chief of the U.S. Bureau of Industries, reports 
800,000 men out of work in the States. This great army of involuntary 
idlers is a sore burden on the producers, but the present system has no 
answer to the problem of the unemployed. 

The Knights of Labor continue their useful work; at Pittsburg they 
have appointed an Arbitration Committee to investigate each case before 
a strike is decided on. At Hamilton they have organised a co-operative 
broom factory. At Desmoines, Ia., they are establishing a co-operative 
glass factory. At Southing, Conn., they are starting a co-operative cutlery 
company. The workgirls of Chicago have formed an assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, and have started a ‘‘Co-operative Clothing Manufacturing 
Company”. 

The cigar makers of Wennersville, Penn., lately struck and did not 
succeed, so they are establishing a co-operative cigar factory. The Amal- 
gamated Carpenters at Chicago have more work than they are able to 
manage. A federation of the shirtmakers of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, and Belleville is being organised. 

I am glad to see that a Chicago firm employing convicts at 25 cents 
a day has become bankrupt, in consequence of the feeling against prison- 
made goods. Another firm has been boycotted out of North Carolina by 
the Knights of Labor for similar behavior. The employment of convicts at 
a@ wage on which no honest man can live is a scandal that should be 
denounced by all decent people; for this is a very different thing, be it 
remarked, from convict-made goods being sold at the full market-price, 
and the proceeds applied to taking the burden of supporting convicts off 
the shoulders of the community. 

A Labor Bureau is to be established in Canada, and a Labor Commis- 
sion has been appointed to discuss details. 

A lock out is threatened at Pittsburg of the employees of forty textile 
establishments, and will, if it takes place, affect 100,000 men. 
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